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The mission of ARMY INFORMA- 
TION DIGEST is to keep person- 
nel of the Army aware of trends 
and developments of professional 
concern. The Digest is published 
under supervision of the Army 
Chief of Information to provide 
timely and authoritative informa- 
tion on policies, plans, operations, 
and technical developments of the 
Department of the Army to the 
Active Army, Army National 
Guard, and Army Reserve. It also 
serves as a vehicle for timely ex- 
pression of the views of the Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Chief of 
Staff and assists in the achieve- 
ment of information objectives of 
the Army. 


Unless otherwise indicated, materi- 
al in the DIGEST may be reprinted 
provided credit is given to the 
DIGEST and to the author. 


Use of funds for printing this pub- 
lication approved by Director, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, 8 May 1957. 


Picture Credits: Unless otherwise 
indicated, ll illustrations are 
U. S. Army photographs. 


COVER: | Technological 
advance in the tools of 
war, as epitomized by 
the atomic symbol, has 
not reduced the need for 
trained manpower. Man 
is still the dynamic nu- 
cleus. His powers of 
_ decision determine where 
and to what degree Army 
firepower is to be em- 
ployed in future battle. 
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Army Views 
On Vital Issues 


ON THE SOLDIER-STATESMAN 


“The role of the soldier-statesman in all ranks 
is steadily becoming of greater consequence, Th 
United States is linked with more than 40 othe 
nations in the greatest system of mutual defens: 
that has ever been created. The Army is not 
only a military instrument, but also stands g; 
the embodiment of American national policy, and 
is its principal representative to many millions 
throughout the world.” 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
at the Army War College, 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, 18 June 1959 


ON AVIATION SUPPORT Copt. 


“The Army is not interested in the airplane)... 
per se. Its interest lies in how aviation can help 
the Army accomplish its mission. If we lose 
sight of this objective and become fascinated by 
flying from a purely pilot’s viewpoint, we are in 
danger of failing our basic purpose. 

“We must constantly picture the aircraft and 
pilot in the environment of the soldier, for the 
mission of Army Aviation is based on the mission) 
of the Army.” 

Brig. Gen. Clifton F. Von Kann, 

Director of Army Aviation, 

before the Aviation Writers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., 28 October 1959. 


ON IMPORTANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


“An apathetic citizen in a democracy is as 
great a threat to national security as a sleeping 
sentry in battle. Democracy is the only form of 
government which regards the individual as im- 
portant. When he falls prey to mass thinking, 
predigested ideas and—above all— indifference, 
he becomes a liability. 

“‘No mere outlay of money or physical resources 
will buy a day, an hour, or a moment of freedom) 
Its price is vigilance, sacrifice, and service on 
part of each one of us. It comes through strid 
adherence in the conduct of our individual lives 
and our national affairs to fundamental ided® 
and principles which are the roots of our Americ 
heritage.” yy 
Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucket 

in a Veterans Day add + 
Welch, West Virginia, 11 November 1 bs 
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The Army’s Contribution to 


The National Commitment 


A THE United States took up the 
mantle of Free World leader- 
ship following the close of World 
War II, the nation found itself in 
circumstances completely new in its 
history. Because of prevailing in- 
ternational conditions following 
the end of the war, and the shrink- 
age of global timespace factors re- 
sulting from the postwar techno- 
logical revolution, the United States 
could not return to its traditional 
peacetime policy of ‘“‘no foreign en- 
tanglements.” 

In recognition of the fact that 
North America was no longer phys- 
ically isolated from the rest of 
world by the former barriers” 
great oceans, the Uni 


Nations orga 
great shifts 4 
balance 
objectiv 
came cléar. 
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During the period 1945-1950, the 


United States became firmly com. | 


mitted to the rehabilitation and 
massive economic assistance of both 
our wartime friends and conquered 
enemies overseas. Meanwhile, with 
growing concern, our Government 
witnessed the Communist attempt 
to take over Greece in 1947; the 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia 
in 1948; the Communist seizure of 
mainland China in 1949; and, then, 
the ruthless Communist attempt to 
seize South Korea and Indo-China 
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Contribution to the National Commitment 





tary. However, the foundation of 
a viable system of collective securi- 
ty is the strengthening and welding 
together of the military capabilities 
of the participating nations into a 
sound system of mutual defense 
against the common threat. 

Thus, the United States has com- 
mitted itself to military alliances 
with some 45 nations. Most of 
these alliances are multilateral in 
nature. That is, the United States 
has joined in a military partnership 
with geographic groupings of other 
countries. Such is our membership 
in NATO in Europe, the ANZUS 
Treaty in the Southwest Pacific, 
the Rio Pact in Latin America, and 
SEATO in Southeast Asia. Also, 
although not a signatory, the 
United States is a member of the 
military committee of the recently 
formed Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion (CENTO), which has sup- 
planted the former Baghdad Pact 
in the Middle East. 

Besides these multilateral mutual 
defense treaties, the United States 
has also made bilateral defense 
commitments with, among others, 
the Philippines, Japan, the Repub- 
lic of Korea, the Republic of China 
(Taiwan) , and Spain. 

Our national commitment to 
this system of collective security has 


been a major element in the crea 
tion of political stability and ecc 
nomic strength in critical Strategic 
areas whose weaknesses were once 
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States national commitments have 
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exercised a dominant influence on! the 


the shaping of our national mili. 
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tary strategy and the contributions| tive s 


of the United States Army within 
the context of that strategy. 


A Forward Strategy 


evide 
and 

Bloc 
Not 


TO GIVE meaning to the con- mun 
cept of collective security, the na- of it: 
tional military strategy of the) to tl 
United States has taken a form de-, Wor 
scribed as a “forward strategy.” The, cult 
objective of such a strategy is to Bloc 
give our allies the firm assurance large 
of the determination of the United | to th 
States to stand with them against tion 
the common threat. A forward not 
strategy also provides a sound basis. majc 
of confidence that an alliance asa’ A 
whole can successfully meet the exte 


military challenges which may con: 


-mili 


front it. It is thus a positive in-) base 


gredient to the deterrence of war, 


"ure 


which is our primary national ob-| mea 
jective, and that of the Free World.| troll 


Should the deterrence of war fail, 
despite all efforts on the part of 
the United States and our allies, we 
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tea |-are prepared by our forward strat- 
1 ec ‘egy to meet and halt military ag- 
ategic gression before it can gain mo- 
once| mentum. 
incur- The United States Army and the 
ited armies of the Free World have a 
have, yital role to play in implementing 
c€ on! the forward strategy upon which 
mili. rests the success or failure of collec- 
itions| tive security. This fact becomes self- 
‘ithin evident when the growing strength 
‘and modernity of the Sino-Soviet 
Bloc armies are taken into account. 
Notwithstanding the growing Com- 
con- munist nuclear capability—which 
e na- of itself poses a considerable danger 
the| to the United States and the Free 
n de- World in the missile era—it is diffi- 
The cult to accept that the Sino-Soviet 
is to. Bloc dictators would devote such a 
rance large portion of national resources 
nited, to the maintenance and moderniza- 
ainst tion of ground forces if they did 
ward not expect such forces to play a 
basis. major role in future wars. 
‘asa A rational enemy attempting to 
the extend control over free peoples by 
con: |-military means, would necessarily 
e in-| base much of his effort on the sei- 
war,| “ure of land. Armies provide the 
1 ob-| means by which land can be con- 
orld.| trolled and domination established 
- fail, 
rt of 
S, we | 
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over the people who inhabit the 
land. Within a forward strategy, 
modern United States and allied 
army forces—with the support of 
air and naval forces—are an indis- 
pensable element for holding in 
check and countering military ag- 
gression directed toward seizing 
land areas. 


The Army’s Contribution 


WITH the foregoing discussion 
as background, the Army’s contri- 
bution to the national commit- 
ments can be ascertained by the 
identification of the major tasks 
performed by the Army in its day- 
to-day operations around the world. 
These tasks can be described brief- 
ly as: 

@ Maintenance of forward-de- 
ployed Army forces in critical stra- 
tegic areas overseas. 

@ Provision of materiel support, 
advice, and training assistance to 
allied forces under the Military As- 
sistance Program. 

@ Maintenance of mobile, com- 
bat-ready Army forces in the Con- 
tinental United States for the rapid 
reinforcement of forward-deployed 
forces, or to come to the assistance 
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1 COMBAT COMD. 
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Contribution to the National Commitment 





of allied forces in areas where no 
U. S. forces are now deployed. 

@ Provision of Army forces, as 
required, for the joint air defense 
of the Continental United States 
from air attack. 

@ Maintenance of a training 
and logistic base capable of sup- 
porting the foregoing tasks and a 
rapid mobilization, and including 
strong, ready civilian component 
forces. 

The sum of these tasks is indica- 
tive of the Army’s contribution. 
However, to understand the rela- 
tionship of this contribution to our 
national security within the estab- 
lished context of collective security 
and forward strategy, each task 
should be examined so as to place 
it in proper perspective. 





LOCATIONS OF 
MAJOR ARMY INSTALLATIONS 
IN OVERSEA AREAS 


GERMANY HAWAII 
Heidelberg Fort Shafter 
Stuttgart Schofield Barracks 
Frankfurt 
Kaiserslautern KOREA 
Bad Kreuznach Seoul 
Wurzburg Pusan 
Berlin Yongsan 
Munich Tangduchon-ni 
Wiesbaden Tonggu 
FRANCE CANAL ZONE 
Paris Fort Amador 
Orleans Quarry Heights 
La Rochelle 

ALASKA 
ITALY Fort Richardson 
Verona 
Vicenza PUERTO RICO 

Fort Buchanan 
JAPAN 
Tokyo OKINAWA 
Zama Fort Buckner 





Forward-Deployed Army Forces 

ARMY forces deployed overseas 
along the Iron and Bamboo Cur. 
tains serve as a constant reminder 
of United States willingness to share 
the hazards of our allies who must 
live under the Communist guns, 
These forces have an incalculable 
value in srengthening the morale 
of friendly nations and their will to 
resist the inroads of Communism, 
Together with the other military 
services and allied armies, these 
United States units provide con- 
crete evidence to any would-be ag- 
gressor that the United States in. 
tends to hold firm against attack, 
not merely to liberate territory after 
its seizure. 

By their high state of training 
and readiness, U. S. Army forces 
overseas, serving alongside allied 
units as in NATO or Korea, also 
contribute to the total effectiveness 
of the allied military effort in 
another way. They provide models 
of combat effectiveness. Further- 
more, by the association between 
the troops, their dependents, and 
local peoples, a better image is de- 
veloped of America and the ideals 
for which it stands. Such an image 
is a strong counter to the continu- 
ous barrage of Communist propa- 
ganda and subversive efforts in 
these areas. 

In order to give substance to our 
forward strategy, Army forces de- 
ployed overseas must be of sufficient 
strength to convince our allies of 
our national will and ability to 
contribute effectively to their de- 
fense. These forces must be such 
that any hostile nation is convinced 
that aggression would be costly and 
would provoke prompt and decisive 
reaction by American military 
strength. Finally, these Army forces 
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must be strong enough to have the 
saying power to fight against 
numerically superior forces should 
aggression occur. 

Because of these considerations, 
approximately 40 percent of the 
U. §. Army is serving overseas, 
world-wide, the largest single ele- 
ment being the U. S. Army, Europe 
(USAREUR), the United States’ 
sound force contribution to our 
NATO commitments. USAREUR 
is comprised of the Seventh U. S. 
Army, Southern European ‘Task 
Force (SETAF), and the USAR- 
EUR Communications Zone. 

The Seventh Army,. stationed in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 
is the most highly trained and com- 
bat-ready major force ever fielded 
by the U.S. Army in peacetime. Its 
major units are two corps, three in- 
fantry divisions, and two armored 
divisions, and a variety of separate 
combat, combat support, and logis- 
tical units. Working in close, con- 
tinuous cooperation with the other 
U. S. military services and allied 
forces in the area, the Seventh 
Army is a vital element in what the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Eu- 
rope, has described as the NATO 
“shield.” ;, 

SETAF is located in Italy for the 
protection of the south flank of 
the NATO shield in cooperation 
with the Italian Army. SETAF is 
built around a missile command 
armed with Corporal missiles and 
Honest John rockets. Its nuclear 
capability is an important element 
in the strength of NATO. 

The USAREUR Communica- 
tions Zone in France provides the 
sinews and steel required to main- 
tain Army forces in Europe, as 
Well as certain logistical support 
to other U. S. forces and allies. 
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U. S. ARMY MAAGS & MISSIONS 


BELGIUM LIBERIA 
BOLIVIA LIBYA 

BRAZIL LUXEMBOURG 
CAMBODIA NETHERLANDS 
CHILE NICARAGUA 
COLOMBIA NORWAY 
COSTA RICA PAKISTAN 
DENMARK PANAMA 
ECUADOR PARAGUAY 
EL SALVADOR PERU 
ETHIOPIA PHILIPPINES 
FRANCE PORTUGAL 
GERMANY SAUDI ARABIA 
GREAT BRITAIN SPAIN 
GREECE TAIWAN 
GUATEMALA THAILAND 
HONDURAS TURKEY 

IRAN URUGUAY 
ITALY VENEZUELA 
JAPAN VIET NAM 
KOREA 





Halfway around the globe from 
Europe is the Eighth U. S. Army 
in South Korea. Eighth Army is the 
U. S. Army contribution to the 
United Nations Command, still 
facing the hostile Communist 
armies of North Korea along a 
fortified front. The Eighth Army 
has been reduced from its war- 
time strength of eight divisions to 
its present strength of two divi- 
sions, as the strength and efficiency 
of the Republic of Korea Army 
has improved. 

Aside from the foregoing major 
deployments, the Army also has 
an infantry division stationed in 
Hawaii, two battle groups in 
Alaska, and a battle group in the 
Caribbean area, as well as ele- 
ments located in Greenland, Ice- 
land, and Okinawa. 


Military Assistance to Allies 


ONE of the highly important 
contributions of the Army to col- 
lective security and our forward 
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strategy is the assistance given to 
allied armies, world-wide. These 


allied forces represent approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the ground 
force strength of the Free World. 

United States military assistance 
to allied armies accomplishes two 
vital functions. First, by equipping 
and training local forces in those 
areas most vulnerable to Com- 
munist encroachment, a significant 
bulwark to aggression is created. 
Second, the material assistance 
provided to national armies by 
the United States contributes 
greatly toward freeing the limited 
industrial capacity and _ strained 
fiscal resources of many struggling 
nations in underdeveloped areas. 
This serves to assist local govern- 
ments to meet the pressing re- 
quirements of their civilian econ- 
omies and thus aids in the de- 
velopment of internal stability and 
strength. 

Indicative of the extent of 
United States’ assistance is the fact 
that in just the past two years, the 
U. S. Army has furnished some 
$1.6 billion worth of supplies and 
equipment under the Military As- 
sistance Program. Essential as this 
material contribution may be, 
there is an even more important— 
though intangible—result from the 
Military Assistance Program. This 
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Jeep-mounted |06mm te. 
coilless rifle is fired on 
maneuver as Strategic 
Army Force keeps trained 
and ready to back up 
oversea deployed units 


is the development of a growing 
stockpile of know-how, skills, in- 
telligent leadership, and good will 
toward the American people among 
foreign military personnel. 


THE two principal means by 
which this potent stockpile is de. 
veloped are found in the military 
school system here in the United 
States and the activities of our 
Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups and Military Missions 
abroad. 

In the brief two-year period from 
1 July 1957 to 30 June 1959, more 
than 16,500 foreign military per 
sonnel were graduated from 
courses in the Army School Sys- 
tem. These ranged from technical 
and tactical courses for junior per- 
sonnel at branch and _ technical 
service schools on up to the courses 
for senior officers at the U. S. Army 
Command and General Staff Col- 
lege at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Here, for the first time in many 
instances, allied military personnel 
have an opportunity to learn about 
America at first hand, as well as 
to expand their military knowl. 
edge. As a result, many of these 
individuals acquire a completely 
new slant on American and world 
affairs and the roles of their re 
spective nations in the Free World. 
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Another weapon to back 
up commitments is M-56 
"Scorpion," a self-pro- 
pelled 90mm antitank 
weapon capable of being 
transported by air. 


Abroad, the efforts of the Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Groups 
and Military Missions are gen- 
erally joint in nature. However, 
for the most part, our efforts under 
the Military Aid Program are di- 
rected toward development of 
modern capable ground forces. 
Therefore, the Army is the prin- 
cipal stockholder in foreign train- 
ing activities overseas. 

These activities are manned by 
approximately 5,000 U. S. Army 
oficers and men—equivalent to 
lightly more than one-third of a 
United States pentomic infantry 
division’s strength. From their ef- 
forts, together with the materiel 
provided by the United States, 
the Free World can count on its 
side the equivalent of some 200 
divisions, with most of them de- 
ployed in critical strategic areas 
where very little or no United 
States military strength is present. 

MAAG is the agency which ef- 
fects the transfer of United States 
equipment and supplies to the na- 
tional forces which it is assisting. 
MAAG teams conduct or assist in 
the training, use, and maintenance 
of this equipment. In most coun- 
tries, U. S. Army advisors from 
the MAAG are assigned at all levels 
of the nation’s army forces—from 
battalion and regiment on up to 
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the general staff of the army or 
defense establishment. 

With MAAG assistance and ad- 
vice, schools are established for the 
training of officers and noncom- 
missioned officers. In many cases, 
the schools established by these 
allied armies are patterned directly 
on their United States counter- 
parts. In Iran, Turkey, Vietnam, 
the Philippines, and Korea—to 
name but a few—there are rep- 
licas of Forts Leavenworth, Ben- 
ning, Sill, Knox, and West Point. 
These schools are not replicas in 
terms of physical plant, but in 
curricula, methodology, and spirit 
of learning. Frequently, the com- 
mandant and key faculty.members 
of these schools are themselves 
graduates of corresponding United 
States military schools. 

Thus, from a relatively small 
group of United States military 
personnel, the security of the’ Free 
World has gained strength and 
cohesiveness in many critical areas, 
especially those about the periph- 
ery of the Sino-Soviet empire. 





Strategic Army Forces 
LOCATED in the Continental 
United States is the Strategic Army 
Force (STRAF), another major 
Army contribution to our national 
commitment. STRAF is comprised 
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of units to provide a source of 
trained unit and packet replace- 
ments to support our forward de- 
ployments, and the combat-ready, 


mobile Strategic 
(STRAC). 
STRAC is prepared to move 
anywhere in the world on short 
notice, when provided with suit- 
able air and sea transport. STRAC 


Army Corps 
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Approximately 40 pe. 
cent of U. S. Army 
serving overseas. Here, 
Seventh Army unit in 
Germany engages jy 
field training exercises 


provides the capability for rapid 
reinforcement of overseas deployed 
forces in an emergency, or prompt 
strengthening of allied forces in 
areas threatened by aggression, 
A balanced three-division force, 
STRAC can bring a wide range of 
combat power to bear across the 
entire spectrum of possible mili: 
tary operations, ranging from the 
cold war on up through the gamut 


- of limited wars to general nuclear 


war. 

The availability of STRAC and 
the supporting units of STRAF 
provide the United States and our 
allies the assurance that a source 
of trained effective ground strength 
can be made available to meet the 
many contingencies which could 
arise around the world. 


Contribution to Air Defense 


THE Continental United States 
is a major source of Free World 
military and material strength. 
Therefore, in the light of the pos 
sibility of destructive air attack 
with little or no warning, the pro 


Southern European Task Force in Italy is built 
around Missile Command armed with Cor- 
poral, like this one being deployed in field 
problem by highly trained troops. 
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ection of vital military resources, 
industrial, communications, and 
population centers in the United 
States is a matter of great im- 
portance. 

The Army’s contribution to the 
overall air defense of the United 
States is the furnishing of surface- 
t-air Nike missile units for the 
defense of specific areas. Also, 
recognizing the rapidly changing 
nature of the air threat with the 
advent of the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile, the Army has ex- 
pedited the development of an 
antiballistic missile weapons system 
-—the Nike-Zeus. 

The joint air defense of the Con- 
tinental United States represents 
in indispensable defensive com- 
ponent of the forces which com- 
prise the Free World’s deterrent to 
veneral war. 


SETAF troops erect antenna of UHF radio 
lay on mountain top, below, while at right 
aCorporal missile is placed in position by 
Seventh U.S. Army soldiers in Germany. 
































MULTIPLE MEANS OF DELIVERY—whether by sealift, airdrop or aerial delivery—enable 
U.S. Army to back up its world-wide commitments. Above, roll-on roll-off vessel improves 
sealift capabilities. Bottom left, equip- 

ment recovery team prepares to jump 

in Germany. Bottom right, Nike-Her- 

cules is loaded on transport plane. 








Supporting Contributions 


AS has been implied in the fore- 
lpoing discussion, an effective train- 
ing and logistic base in the United 
States is essential to the support 
of our national commitments, not 
mly as a source of supporting 
wrength for U. S. Army forces 
ibroad and at home, but also for 
ie strengthening of our allies. 
This base must be capable of sup- 
prting a rapid mobilization, in 
went of an emergency. Further- 
more, for the conduct of sustained 
gmbat operations of any significant 
gope, it is obvious that our over- 
gas deployed forces or allied forces 
may have to be reinforced beyond 
fe strength which STRAC could 
govide. The reconstitution of a 
ttategic reserve in the United 
Saitates would be required following 
the deployment of all or significant 
portions of the Strategic Army 
Force. 

Thus, the readiness of the Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve 
is of paramount importance for 
the accomplishment of rapid and 
ehicient mobilization. Well-trained, 
ateady civilian component forces 
strengthen the contributions of the 
@ wtive Army’s forces to our national 
commitments by providing the 
saying power that would be re- 
quired in possible future wars of 
ay significant dimension. 


Conclusion 


IT IS clear that the U. S. Army 
making a variety of indispensable 
contributions to our national com- 
phitments in furtherance of the na- 
tional policy of collective security 
ad its implementing forward 
strategy. 

Within the resources in men, 
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money, and materiel made avail- 
able to it, the U. S. Army has 
accomplished its tasks with a degree 
of efficiency and economy of which 
all members of the Army, and the 
American people as well, can be 
justifiably proud. However, for the 
Army to be able to continue making 
these contributions with optimum 
effect, certain essentials must be 
provided. These are: 

@ Adequate Army manpower 
and active forces proportionate to 
the tasks to be accomplished in an 
ever-dynamic world situation. 

@ Continuing modernization of 
Army weapons and equipment to 
strengthen the capabilities of both 
United States and Free World 
forces, relative to the potential ene- 
mies they face. 

@ Further strengthening and im- 
provement in the capabilities of the 
Army’s training and logistic base, 
and of the highly important civilian 
reserve components so as to assure 
the staying power and quality of 
Army forces available to support 
our national commitments in a 
major emergency. 

These essentials form the objec- 
tives for which the civilian and 
military leadership of the modern 
U. S. Army strive as the Army goes 
about its day-to-day global oper-. 
ation. With the attainment of these: 
objectives, the Army—together with 
its sister Services of the Navy and 
Air Force—will be even better able 
to ensure that our national commit- 
ments are upheld promptly and 
effectively. 

Any time, any place, where the 
collective security of the Free World 
is endangered, and our own na- 
tional security thereby threatened, a 
modern and effective Army must be 
able to respond to the challenge. 


13. 









































How the Army’s Long Range 
Active Duty Program 
contributes to an improved 
outlook for 

















‘PROMOTION 


TO BE truly dynamic, the Army must not only 
keep abreast of prevailing trends and new develop: 
ments in organization, weaponry and doctrine; its 
members must also be motivated by wise, consistent 
and forward looking personnel policy. 

NOW in its fifth year, the Army Long Range Ac- 
tive Duty Program has made important contributions 
to the vitalization of the officer corps within existing 
strength, grade and budgetary limitations. 

AS THE accompanying article indicates, the future 
promotion outlook should insure the opportunity for 
highly motivated officers to contribute their talent, 
energy and ideas at successive levels to improve 
our Army. 


MAJ. GEN. R. W. PORTER, JR. 
Director of Military Personnel Management 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 

for Personnel 
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Lieutenant Colonel E. L. Waddell, Jr. 
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UCH has been written and con- 
jectured about the World War 
linduced concentration of officers 
mactive duty today. Usually, these 
statements abound in such terms as 
“stagnation” and “vitalization.” Re- 
quring throughout is the implica- 
tion that there is a problem con- 
nected somehow with the “hump.” 
\s proof that “hump” problems 
exist, recent actions of Congress are 
pointed to—passage in the First 
Session of the 86th Congress of laws 
dealing with the situation in the 
Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force. 
Just what is the problem—and 
how does it affect Army officers? 
Actually, the World War II con- 
centration of officers—sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “hump”—consists 
of those officers who started active 
Federal service in 1941 through 
145 inclusive. Within this cate- 


UEUTENANT COLONEL E. L. WADDELL, 
IR, Corps of Engineers, is on the staff of 
homotion and Retention Division, Office of 
te Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. 
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gory there exists a further concen- 
tration of those in the 1941, 1942 
and 1943 groups. 

As it stands today, about 30 per- 
cent of the Army officer corps have 
from 14 through 18 years of service, 
and 22 percent of the corps from 
16 through 18 years of service. The 
largest single segment is the 1941 
group of both Regular and Reserve 
officers. Reservists in this group 
will be attaining 20 year retirement 
eligibility in 1961, under the 
Army’s Long Range Active Duty 
Program which provides for 20 
years of active duty for qualified 
and selected Reserve officers. This 
program, which is unique among 
the services, is expressly designed 
to prevent stagnation in the corps. 


NORMALLY, career progression 
or promotion in the Army depends 
on the number of vacancies in the 
next higher grade. Vacancies are 
generated by one or both of two 
situations—either by an increase in 
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the number of individuals author- 
ized in the next higher grade or by 
attrition (separation) because of a 
number of voluntary or statutory 
retirements or involuntary causes. 

Obviously, in an expanding or- 
ganization both situations exist and 
progression is rapid. In a shrinking 
organization, all vacancies created 
by losses may be consumed by the 
decreased authorization, unless ad- 
ditional losses are forced to match 
the decrease. Where Army strength 
is constant, attrition alone produces 
vacancies. If this attrition is small, 
opportunities for career advance- 
ment are correspondingly lessened. 
The best people may leave and the 
efficiency and future capability of 
the organization will suffer. 


Alert to this situation, the Army 
seeks to maintain what is op. 
sidered a necessary and reasonable 
career flow. It achieves. this by 
attrition through retirement. 


Overcoming the “Hump” 


IMMEDIATELY after the Ko. 
rean War, with rapidly reducing 
strengths confronting the Ary, 
with knowledge of the impending 
“hump” situation, and with the 
Reserve Officer Personnel Act com. 
ing into effect on 1 July 1955, the 
Army adopted and announced a 
Long Range Active Duty Program 
in 1955. Its purposes were to pro 
vide a full 20 year active duty 
career to as many of the best quali- 
fied Reservists as possible within 


Figure 1 ———eeee——eeeeeE—ee——EeEePE~—EeE=eeEeEeEeEeEeEeeeeEeeEeeeEEEeeellEe eee 


Commissioned Officer Corps 
Active Army 
1 July 1959 
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requirements and to vitalize the 
active duty officer corps. (Vitaliza- 
tion was a key consideration of the 
Congress and the Administration 
when the Officer Personnel Act and 
the Army-Air Force Vitalization Act 
were passed in 1947 and 1948.) 

The Long Range Active Duty 
Program has three main provisions. 
First, it converted term categories 
to indefinite categories and afforded 
screening or “attritive’” devices, as 
follows: 

(1) Officers who could never qualify 
for active duty (20 year) retirement 
by the maximum ages or service 
stipulated in the Reserve Officer Per- 
sonnel Act were released at the end 
of their term category with some 
relatively few special exceptions. 

(2) Officers who were not required 

in the much smaller officer corps 

were released from active duty for 
reversion to enlisted grades or the 

Ready Reserve. They also were per- 

mitted to enlist for the active forces. 

Second, twenty years active Fed- 
eral service was set as the active 
duty career for qualified and select- 
ed Reservists. Those who had al- 
ready attained 20 years were to be 
released for retirement at end of 
their term category. (This release 
was accelerated in some cases to 
meet an unforeseeable strength re- 
duction.) Also as a part of this pro- 
vision, some officers having special 
attributes or skills are selected for 
retention after 20 years service is 
completed. 

Third, upon application and 
based on requirements, selected 
officers were offered indefinite term 
categories to 20 years service if, in 
general, they could qualify for 20- 
year active duty retirement by age 
55 for lieutenant colonels and be- 
low, or age 58 for colonels. (Differ- 
ent and special criteria were ap- 
plied to WAC officers and officers 
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of the various medical services.) 
Some relatively few of these had to 
be revoked when strength was sud- 
denly cut in the fall of 1957. 


Program Results 


THE Long Range Active Duty 
Program is now in its fifth year. 
What are its accomplishments? 
What impact has it had on the 
existing officer structure? How has 
it affected promotion opportunities? 

Some indication may be gleaned 
by charting the existing officer struc- 
ture in terms of years of service for 
retirement purposes. Figure 1 
shows the situation that existed at 
the beginning of the 1960 fiscal 
year—l July 1959. The charted 
“years of service” are determined as 
follows: 

(1) For Regular officers, years of 
service mean those counted for 
mandatory retirement based on the 
“basic date” awarded at time of 
appointment in the Regular Army. 
Such service may or may not in- 
clude all active Federal service and 
does include any “constructive serv- 
ice” based on age used in determin- 
ing basic date. 

(2) For Reserve officers, years of 
service means those countable only 
in determining eligibility for 20 
year retirement—.e., active Federal 
service regardless of status. 

The graph divides itself into five 
parts or areas. The background 
shaded area is a ‘shadow’ repre- 
senting those reserve officers who 
left active duty as commissioned 
officers since 1955 for voluntary and 
other reasons but most particularly 
because of the attritive provisions 
of the Long Range Active Duty 
Program. In other words, had the 
Program not been adopted, the 
severity of the “hump” as shown in 
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the “shadow” would be much 
greater, procurement of “new 
blood” would have been practically 
non-existent, and career progression 
for all grades during the past five 
years would have stagnated almost 
completely. 

The other four areas of the graph 
each merit individual description: 

(1) The 20 to 30 year portion 
of the chart, called the “Final Ca- 
reer Period,” is the ultimate utiliza- 
tion period for the Regular officer. 
In this area are to be found the high 
level staff officers and leaders of to- 
morrow. On the chart this area ap- 
pears to be composed entirely of 
Regulars—on the assumption that 
all the career motivated and best 
qualified Reservists will have been 
integrated into the Regular Army 
prior to reaching the twenty year 
point. Several integration or aug- 
mentation opportunities were and 
are provided for Reserve officers to 
obtain such appointments in the 
Regular Army. (Actually a small 
number of Reserve officers have 
been retained on active duty be- 
yond the twenty year point. These 
are not reflected on the graph.) 

(2) The 14 to 19 year portion 
contains the large concentration of 
officers who came on active duty 
during the period 1940 through 
1945. There is an excessive number 
of officers in this area—about 8,000, 
mostly Reservists. 

(3) The 2 to 11 year portion on 
the chart constitutes the “valley.” 
This area contains the shortage year 
groups resulting from low procure- 
ment and low retention rates dur- 
ing the years 1948 through 1957. 

(4) In the first and second year 
groups are shown the young junior 
officers whose retention beyond 
their “obligated tours of duty” is 
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sorely needed. Included in “obi. 
gated tours of duty” are both the 
ROTC graduate who is serving on 
a two year obligated tour of dut 
as well as the Distinguished Mili. 
tary Graduate or U. S. Military 
Academy officer who is serving the 
first part of his so-called probation- 
ary period. 


THE foregoing detail is essential 
to an understanding of the promo. 
tion outlook question. Any precise 
estimate of promotion capability, 
even one year in advance, is diff. 
cult, primarily because it depends 
on vacancies being generated by 
losses not all of which are control- 
lable. In addition, any estimate of 
promotion capability must assume 
what strength the officer corps will 
be authorized for the period in 
question. 

Currently, officer strength is tied 
to a percent of total Army strength 
—11.5 percent of 870,000 or 100,100 
(including 10,500 warrant officers) 
for the 1960 fiscal year. Once the 
number of authorized commissioned 
officers is determined, the formula 
in the Officer Grade Limitation Act 
of 1954 provides the maximum 
breakout by grade. For a commis- 
sioned strength of 89,600 this is: 


All Generals 474 
Colonels 4,740 
Lieutenant Colonels 11,218 
Majors 15,538 


(Note: Limitations by grade are placed 
only on field and general officers. The 
remainder of the officer strength is divided 
into 29,400 captains and 28,230 lieuten- 
ants) 


Promotion Prospects 


IN making any promotion capa- 
bility forecast, three basic assump- 
tions must be made regarding (1) 
the strength of the officer corps 
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which depends on overall Army 
strength; (2) the commissioned 

ades authorized within that 
strength; and (3) the losses, other 
than from promotion, which will 
occur in each grade. 

As a starting point, it is assumed 
that the strength in the officer corps 
will not vary appreciably (less than 
500 either way) from the present 
89,600; that the full authorization 
under the requirements control 
formula of the Grade Limitation 
Act will not be reduced; and that 
the programs for retirement of 
Regular and Reserve officers and 
other losses will continue as now 
estimated. A breakdown of any one 
of these assumptions will invalidate 
the estimates, 

Given these assumptions, there 
is every evidence that the current 
situation will permit satisfying, 
challenging, rewarding careers. The 
best way to describe promotion 
capability over a long period is to 
compare the average time in next 
lower grades of those officers of the 
Army Promotion List being pro- 
moted currently with expected time 
in grade, under the stated assump- 
tions, of officers being promoted in 
the future. This is convenient, too, 
because eligibility for consideration 
lor temporary promotion is based 
on time in grade. 


Average time in grade in Fiscal 
Year 1959 and that estimated for 
1963 is compared in Figure 2. 

“Average years in next lower 
grade” is derived from averaging 
the time-in-grade of the most senior 
officer being promoted to a particu- 
lar grade down to that of the most 
junior officer on the recommended 
list, not counting those selected 
from below the primary zone. The 
caution “not to be added cumula- 
tively” is needed because no one 
officer is being promoted in the 
periods set forth to each grade—2.e., 
the lieutenant colonel being pro- 
moted with 1014 years in grade 
probably spent less than two years 
as a first lieutenant in 1942-1943. 
Under normal circumstances officers 
are considered by selection boards 
from one to twelve months or more 
before promotion. 

Put another way, Figure 3 indi- 
cates the promotion situation today. 
The top line, derived from the Offi- 
cer Personnel Act of 1947, indicates 
the maximum periods of service for 
permanent promotion. This is 
shown for comparative purposes. 
The next three lines concern to- 
day’s captain, major and lieutenant 
colonel respectively. ‘Today’s cap- 
tain, on the average, has 10 years of 
service and has been in the grade of 
captain 414 years with 51% years as 


figure 2 ~~ __ SES SEeeeSE reer OeEOOEO OOS 


To temporary 
grade of 


FY 1959 
Brigadier General 914 years 
Colonel 914 years 
Lieutenant Colonel 83% years 
Major 8 years 
Captain 41% years 


Ist Lieutenant 11% years 
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At time. of promotion, 


Average years in next lower grade 


FY 1961 FY 1963 

914 years 914 years 
101% years 11 years 

814% years 8 1/6 years 


5% years 
314 years 
114 years 


7% years 
31% years 
114 years 


Not to be added cumulatively 
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a lieutenant. Today’s typical lieu- 
tenant colonel, on the other hand, 
has 61% years in grade but was a 
captain in four years. This differ- 
ence in times spent in grade is the 
result of requirements generated by 
World War II and Korea. 

As Figure 3 indicates, the lieu- 
tenant with 514 years’ commis- 
sioned service, the captain with 11 
years, the major with 16 and the 
lieutenant colonel with 18 years’ 
commissioned service are getting 
pretty close to the primary zones 
of consideration for temporary pro- 
motion. Of course, captains, majors 
and lieutenant colonels with such 
service have been considered two 
different times in the “below-the- 
zone” or “outstanding” officers pro- 
motion program. Knowing his own 
date of rank, the reader can deter- 


mine if and about when durin 
this period he is likely to be con. 
sidered for promotion. 


Selection Methods 


WHAT about selection rates, 
methods and procedures? 

The “best qualified” system—al. 
ways used for colonel and above— 
was extended to lieutenant colonel 
in FY 1958 and more recently to 
selection for promotion to major. 

This system means that members 
of a selection board are told to 
select certain numbers of officers for 
promotion whom they consider to 
be the “best qualified” from among 
all the officers in a specified zone of 
consideration. Usually, this num- 
ber corresponds to vacancies ex- 
pected to develop during the com 
ing twelve months; it may be a 
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4 
longer period in case of promotion 
to colonel or general. 

The cut-off date of a zone of con- 
sideration is established from a re- 
view of the quality of the officers 
concerned, the number of officers 
with the same or closely connected 
date of rank, the average time in 

ade that is being accumulated, 
and the number of non-selections 
from the last board. The number 
that the board is to select for pro- 
motion divided by the number in 
the zone, gives the selection rate. 

The most recent selection rate of 
officers of the Army Promotion List 
for major to temporary lieutenant 
colonel and captain to temporary 
major were 62 percent and 55 per- 
cent, of those considered for those 
respective grades for the first time. 
The number to be picked by the 
current “colonels board” from those 
lieutenant colonels in the primary 
zone will produce a selection rate 
of about 35 percent. ‘This is the 
same as that for the previous year. 
Selection rates can and may be 
varied, although it is expected that 
little if any variation will be made 
in the period 1960 through 1963 
under the accepted assumptions 
mentioned above. 


PROCEDURES previously ap- 
plying to selections under the “best 
qualified” system for promotion to 
temporary lieutenant colonel were 
put into effect for the recent selec- 
tions of captains for promotion to 
temporary major. Selection boards 
are now not only required to rec- 
ommend a certain number as “best 
qualified” but also to identify those 
among the non-selected who are 
and those who are not fully quali- 
fed for promotion. 

Officers in the first category are 
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not considered “passovers” for the 
purpose of separation after twice 
failing of promotion; those who are 
determined not fully qualified are 
separated as “‘passovers” if they are 
put in this group by two different 
boards. 

Officers designated as “fully qual- 
ified” are considered again for pro- 
motion each year and may remain 
on active duty in the same grade 
until retirement if not selected for 
promotion, or considered for sepa- 
ration if passed over twice as not 
fully qualified. 


CERTAIN other results of the 
Long Range Active Duty Program 
must be carefully considered. As 
the World War II officers leave the 
service through retirement, they are 
creating vacancies for “new blood,” 
but there may be a time-lag as this 
input moves up to field grades. 
Further, as attainment of 20 years 
of service approaches for officers of 
this large group, the availability of 
some for certain assignments is cur- 
tailed under current procedures 
and policies. Modifications may 
thus be necessary in application of 
stabilized tour policies as well as 
liberality of granting requests for 
choice of terminal assignment. 

In summary, career progression 
and promotion opportunities for 
Army officers, Reserve and Regular, 
can be favorably forecast because 
the Long Range Active Duty Pro- 
gram helps resolve the problem of 
concentration of officers in the 
World War II year groups. Further, 
the Program is a direct contributor 
to that attrition which has made 
and will continue to make possible 
the vitalization of the officer corps 
by procurement and retention of 
young officers. 
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a process of preparing the 
American soldier to perform his 
indispensable role in national de- 
fense begins long before he takes his 
enlistment oath. It goes back to his 
school, church, athletic field, home, 
and before he was born. It begins 
with a tradition of service that is 
as old as the Nation. 
Traditionally, he is a servant of 
the State—a guarantor of national 
sovereignty. He is not of a caste 
apart from his people; he is their 
champion. He embodies their col- 
lective determination to impress 
their will upon the course of 
history. 








by General Bruce C. Clarke 


The tradition is entrusted to him 
by ten generations of American sol- 
diers. It is a tradition of high ideals 
memorialized by deeds—of proud 
mottoes made meaningful by men 
who placed duty above self. From 
Concord Bridge to Pork Chop Hill, 
their feats of arms set a standard 
of heroism that invokes emulation. 

Thus he is not alone in the here 
and now with his obligation and 
opportunity to serve. He is the 
foremost of a long line of American 
soldiers who have safeguarded the 
national life line. And there are 
moments when he can feel the grip 
of a far-off hold enheartening him 


























The Soldier 


to reach even greater heights of 
purposeful devotion than those who 
stood guard before him. 





THE American soldier of today 
has need for the inspiration and 
moral example that his tradition 
provides. Both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, technological progress 
in recent years has drastically in- 
creased his importance. Instead of 
reducing the need for trained man- 
power, new tools of war have en- 
larged it. Instead of requiring less 
of the American soldier, modern 
weapons and equipment require 
much more. 

Consider, for example, all that 
is required to make just one modern 
missile like the Redstone an effec- 
tive weapon. By itself, the missile 
is utterly inert. Despite all of its 
marvelous mechanism, it is incapa- 
ble of exerting the slightest influ- 
ence upon an enemy. It is only a 
tool awaiting the touch of human 
hands. 

But not just any hands will do. 
The 64-man crew of a Redstone 
missile battery must be skilled in 28 
military occupational specialties to 
operate its launching and guidance 
system. To acquire these highly 
technical skills requires at least 
10,000 hours of instruction and 


training. This in turn require 
special educational and_ training 
facilities staffed by experts. 

It is not enough, however, that 
the missile crew have a high degree 
of technical proficiency. Every man 
must have the resolute will to ug 
his skills in the white face of death, 
Every man must be mentally, 
morally and physically conditioned 
for combat. In short, every man 
must be a soldier. 


IN addition to the danger of at. 
tack by enemy missiles and aircraft, 
the crew faces the constant danger 
of ground attack by enemy infiltra 
tors and guerrilla forces. Hence 
every member must be skilled in 
the use of individual and crey. 
served weapons for close-in defense, 

Moreover, each man must know 
how to take care of himself and his 
equipment under field conditions 
of adverse weather, climate and 
enemy action. Just to learn the 
twenty-five basic skills and disci- 
plines of soldiering requires a total 
of 23,808 man-hours of training for 
the battery. Additional training at 
frequent intervals is necessary to 
maintain individual readiness. 

And the list of what is required 
to make a single missile an effective 
weapon is just beginning! 








GENERAL BRUCE C. CLARKE 


U. S. Continental Army Command 


Comenating General 
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LIKE any weapon, a missile must 
have appropriate targets. This re- 
quires timely and accurate infor- 
mation of the enemy. Obtaining, 
sifting, coordinating and transmit- 
ting the information involve the 
efforts of many more soldiers em- 
ploying a wide variety of technical 
equipment—TV and aerial cam- 
eras, radar, infra-red and electronic 
sensory devices, light aircraft, 
wheeled and tracked reconnaissance 
vehicles, radios, field telephones, 
electronic computers. 

As with the missile, the men who 
operate all of these items of tech- 
nical equipment require thousands 
of hours of instruction and practice. 
And again technical proficiency is 
not enough. They, too, must be 
soldiers first. 

In addition to the soldiers who 
operate the equipment for target 
acquisition, many more are needed 
for maintenance, transport and sup- 
ply. While it is impossible to 
estimate accurately the logistical 
support required to fire a single 
missile, an indication may be 
gleaned from the fact that today’s 
infantry division and its close sup- 
port troops use almost 500 tons of 
supplies per day of combat. 

Now we come to the focal point 
of all Army effort. For a missile to 
be an effective weapon, its fire must 
be delivered purposefully. It must 
contribute to accomplishing the 
over-all tactical mission. 

Though tools and tactics have 
changed radically since D-Day 1944, 
the overall mission remains the 
same: To take and hold the ground 
where people live. Only thus can 
the ultimate purpose of war be 
achieved. Only thus can our na- 
tional will be imposed upon the 
people of the enemy. 
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Helicopters may furnish vertical mobility 
and speedy reconnaissance means to a mod- 
ern army but soldier mechanics must main- 
tain them. 


The Mechanical Mule can go almost any- 
where but trained men must operate it. 
Infra-red devices, below, do not eliminate 
need for "night sight" training in field. 

















The conclusive element in accom- 
plishing this mission is the GROUND 
Comsat Sotpier. This term applies 
to more than the infantryman. It 
applies to soldiers of all arms and 
services integrated in the tactical 
teams that meet the enemy in close 
combat. 

Supporting the ground combat 
soldier’s efforts to destroy the enemy 
in close combat is the final function 
of every tool the Army employs in 
battle. Only when the missile per- 
forms this function is it truly an 
effective weapon of war. For fire- 
power is never an end in itself. Fire- 
power is but one of the means to 
the end. 

As the late General Hoyt Van- 
denberg said of air and naval fires 
during the Korean conflict, long- 
range fires of Army weapons must 
be coupled with ground maneuver 
to attain maximum effectiveness. 
This coupling process involves 
every element of the Army team 
and often includes air and naval 
elements. 

Consequently, every one of the 
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Relatively simple weapons such as mortars require military skills to provide fire support, 
while complex missiles must be positioned in accurately surveyed sites. 





Army’s 870 military occupational 
specialties for employing more than 
a million items of military hard- 
ware must be considered to arrive 
at the total training requirement 
for making just one missile effec- 
tive. Only when a missile is so 
integrated and employed, can it 
make the contribution to. accom- 
plishing the Army mission for 
which it was created. 


ON both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain, tactics and techniques have 
been developed to offset the in- 
creased lethality of modern weap- 
ons. This is not just a matter of 
increased tactical dispersion. It in- 
cludes movement at night and 
under conditions of decreased visi- 
bility such as rain, fog, or snow. It 
includes deep entrenchment and 
the planned use of tunnels, mines 
and caves. It includes approach 
march by infiltration of small units, 
camouflage and other measures of 
visual deception and concealment. 

To put these measures into actual 
practice calls for a high order of 
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hysical stamina, discipline and re- 
sourcefulness on the part of the 
individual soldier. That applies to 
every soldier—regardless of his 
primary specialty. There is no place 
on the modern battlefield for the 
| man who is only a technician. Not 
only his own life but the survival 
‘of his entire unit will depend upon 
his qualification in the basic disci- 
plines and skills of the soldier. 


IN preparing the American sol- 


dier for combat, we must avoid a 
rigid preconception of what the 
por, | future battlefield will be like. The 
variables of political objective, ter- 
rain, weather, climate, enemy action 
and available resources can produce 
onal e 1 4 f s > W 
erg ee wide variety of situations. e 
rd dare not bank on the use or non- 
2 " | use of any weapon or tactic. 
ie: While we must continue to ex- 
e ° 2 ° 
ni plore hypothetical situations in our 
ffec- : 
a schools and war colleges, neither 
rs academic theory or mental exercise 
| can ever replace the basic training 
om- : ‘ 

Pi and unit field exercise that produce 
well-trained soldiers. Disciplined 
of mind, toughened in body, experi- 

“a enced in teamplay, the soldier can 
al quickly adapt to any situation. 
in With competent leadership and 
a flexible organization, he can make 
a any realistic plan of operations 
ia work. 
: The history of World War II and 
and 
visi the Korean War afford many exam- 
It ples of the well trained soldier’s 
’ adaptability. Contrary to previous 





concept, it proved possible to con- 
vert speedily any combat-ready divi- 
sion into a mountain or amphibi- 
ous division. Preparation for the 
possibility of chemical-bacteriolog- 
ical-radiological operations is no 
less a matter of building a strong 
foundation of well trained soldiers. 


NO MENTION has been made 
here of the many tools that we have 
developed since World War II to 
improve the soldier’s combat effec- 
tiveness. This is more for the sake 
of emphasis than for brevity. Much 
as we need modern military hard- 
ware, failure to recognize the im- 
portance of the human factor in 
combat effectiveness is the gravest 
mistake that the American people 
could make in this supersonic nu- 
clear age. 

With the aid of modern science, 
we have extended the five senses of 
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Electronic marvels of communication and computation are worthless without trained manpower, 
Below, microwave dish on automatic message unit needs adjustment by men. 


the American soldier to an unprece- 
dented degree. We have improved 
his personal protection, vehicular 
mobility, firepower and means of 
subsistence. But no product of the 


test tube, cyclotron or assembly 
line can ever replace him. As long 
as wars are fought between men, 
the soldier will always be the only 
indispensable of military force. 

Combat knows no distinction be- 
tween components of the Army, 
and all components will be involved 
from the very outset of a shooting 
war. So there is only one standard 
of dedication and performance for 
the American soldier—only ONE 
ARMY. 

He is not a Guardsman, nor a 
Regular, nor a Reservist, nor a 
Selectee. He is simply the American 
citizen under arms—the clenched 
fist of his people. 

Given the training, tools and 
leadership that his importance to 
our country merits, the American 
people can be confident that he will 
never fail US! 
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Security Dogs 
for Nike Sites 


As part of a continuing require- 
ment to maintain security at Nike 
and other missile sites, the Army 
Quartermaster Corps is in the mar- 
ket for more than 1,000 German 
shepherd dogs. Persons interested 
in selling qualified animals are 
asked to write to Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, Installations Di- 
vision, Attn.: Contracting Officer, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Among specifications required, 
dogs must be one to three years 
old, weigh sixty to ninety pounds, 
have typical German shepherd 
characteristics. Alertness, aggres- 
siveness and vigor are necessary 
qualities. Gun-shy dogs cannot be 
accepted. Prices paid will be based 
on merits of each dog. 


Members of 26th Scout Dog Platoon attached to U. S. Army Infantry School put dogs 
through a 16-week course in preparation for service with Air Defense Command. Handlers 
and dogs remain together at assigned Nike sites after "graduation." 
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| Procurement of Equipment 





Military Personnel, Army 
$3,514,063,000 






& Missiles 
$1,755,300,000 











Research, Development, 
Test and Evaluation 


$1,035,715,000 











Military Construction, Army 
$275,632,300 














Colonel Rollins S. Emmerich 


.. a parade ground at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, home of the Ist 
Infantry Division, marches a group 
of soldiers in dark green uniforms 
and ridged helmets. Their outland- 
ish appearance discourages any men- 
tal association with the Big Red 
One and, if any further proof were 
needed, the spectator would mere- 





COLONEL ROLLINS S. EMMERICH, Infan- 
try, is Commanding Officer, U. S. Army Ag- 
gressor Center, USCONARC, Fort Riley, 


Kansas. 
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ly have to note their response to 
commands in a foreign tongue. As 
they swing their arms in a rigid i 
cadence and march by in their own 
version of the goosestep, one is Ie 
minded of certain totalitarian al 
mies of the past and present. The 
illusion vanishes only as the drill 
team disbands and its members, te¥ VA 
turning to their on- post billets, yu 
lapse into their native English. /j oe 
The scene shifts to Exercise Dry 
Hills at Yakima Firing Center m@ 
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Washington state. Across the dusty 
hills of ““No Man’s Land,” a tank- 
infantry team rushes to the assault. 
Their uniforms are jungle-green; 
their helmets are adorned with a 
ridge from front to rear; their 
tanks bear a green triangle in a 
white circle—symbol of the dread- 
ed Circle-Trigon Party and of the 
Aggressor Nation. The U. S. sol- 
dier who opposes these strangely 
garbed foes is fully aware that he is 





face to face with the “Maneuver 
Enemy.” 

Again, to change the focus, look 
to Alaska, where we see soldiers on 
skis and snowshoes. As they come 
closer, it is evident that they are 
not U. S. soldiers, even though they 
wear white outer clothing as our 
soldiers do. These are Aggressor 
“soldatoj.””. They wear the distinc- 
tive Aggressor ridge-piece inserted 
in the top part of the helmet, as 
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well as the Circle-Trigon symbol on 
the left arm and on the head por- 
tion of the parka. 


WHO are these Aggressors? What 
is their mission? How did the Ag- 
gressor concept come into being? 

At the end of World War II, a 
board of one hundred general offi- 
cers was convened to evaluate com- 
bat experiences and to make rec- 
ommendations as to training poli- 
cies for the United States Army. 
The board unanimously agreed that 


a much more realistic type of “ene. 
my” was needed for field exercises 
and maneuvers. It was no longer 
considered adequate merely to de. 
ignate opposing Red and Blue 
forces with arm-bands for identif. 
cation. By direction of the Army 
Chief of Staff, then General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Aggressor, the Ar. 
my’s principal training aid, came 
into being. 

In late 1946, the Aggressor con. 
cept was implemented, and a de 
partment within the Army General 


Scope of Maneuver Support by Aggressor Center Personnel 
1958 
EXERCISE LOCATION 
EAGLE WING (FTX) Fort Bragg, N. C. 
INDIAN RIVER (FTX) Yakima, Washington 
STRONG ARM (FTX) Fort Polk, Louisiana 
CUMBERLAND HILLS (FTX) Fort Bragg, N. C. 
ROCKY SHOALS (FTX) Camp Roberts, California 
WHITE CLOUD (FTX) Fort Bragg, N. C. and 
Fort Campbell, Kentucky 
1959 


BIG BLAST X & XI (CPX) 


LUCKY DELTA (CPX) 

CLOVER LEAF III (CPX) 

FAREX 59 (CPX) 

BANYAN TREE (FTX) 

CARIBOU CREEK (FTX) 

DRY HILLS (FTX) 

DARK CLOUD-PINE CONE (FTX) 
DRAGON HEAD (FTX-CPX) 

















Fort Sheridan, Illinois, and 
Fort Riley, Kansas 

Fort Gordon, Georgia 
Fort Hood, Texas 

Fort Jay, New York 
Panama Canal Zone 
Alaska 

Yakima, Washington 

Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Fort Bragg, N. C. 
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school at Fort Riley, Kansas, was 
organized and given the responsi- 
bility of developing the concept. 
The mission of Aggressor was 
threefold: 

@ To provide opportunity for 
maneuver against a realistic enemy. 
@ To emphasize all phases of 
intelligence training. 

@ To instill in United States 
forces the realization that future 
enemy forces will differ in uni- 
rm, weapons, equipment, tacti- 
al doctrine, language, customs, so- 
ciety and basic philosophy from 
those to which they are accustomed. 
This mission is still Aggressor’s 
‘teason for being.” 

First step in the accomplish- 
nent of this mission was to develop 
a mythical enemy nation, utterly 
wtalitarian and entirely militaris- 
lic, with a fictitious history, politi- 
al ideology and military organiza- 
tion. Today this imaginary nation 
provides an opportunity for thor- 
ough indoctrination of the U. S. 
soldier. 

Field contact with Aggressor de- 
ilops the “combat mentality.” 
The United States soldier’s mili- 


tary thinking is thus not restricted 
to concepts of his own organiza- 
tion, uniform, tactics, weapons and 
philosophy. 

The location of the Aggressor 
homeland is deliberately unspeci- 
fied so that Aggressor may be in- 
troduced into maneuvers wherever 
and whenever desired. As for the 
Aggressor soldier himself, he is im- 
bued with the principles most de- 
sirable in the good, tough, sturdy 
and enduring soldier. His distinc- 
tive jungle-green uniform is basical- 
ly the U. S. Army uniform dyed and 
identified by a combination of col- 
ored collar-tabs, shoulder-straps and 
sleeve-patches. He wears ridged hel- 
met liners and communicates in 
Esperanto, the official language 
used on documents and maps. He 
performs a demonstration drill 
known as “Aggressor Stomp.” All 
these enable Aggressor to project a 
degree of realism unduplicated out- 
side of actual combat. 

Introduction of foreign military 
concepts and tactical doctrines has 
created a deeper interest in maneu- 
vers on the part of both U. S. force 
soldiers and those soldiers selected 





erforming "Aggressor Stomp" to orders barked out in Esperanto helps to instill in each 
nana feeling that the enemy he portrays is different from U. S. troops. 
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to portray the Maneuver Enemy. 
Greater interest in maneuvers means 
more effective training. 

In 1955, the functions of the Ar- 
my General School were transferred 
to Fort Holabird, Maryland, and 
further implementation and devel- 
opment of the Aggressor concept 
was entrusted to the U. S. Army 
Aggressor Center, Fort Riley. 


Organization 


THE U.S. Army Aggressor Cen- 
ter is a separate command under 
control of the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Continental Army Command. 
Its eightfold mission is to: 

@ Develop new Aggressor train- 
ing techniques. 

@ Develop and test new Aggres- 
sor training devices. 

@ Direct and supervise training 
of Aggressor Field Advisory Teams 
and Aggressor support units at 
home station. 

@ Advise and assist field com- 
manders, school commandants and 
exercise directors concerning Ag- 
gressor doctrine, tactics, techniques. 

@ Maintain continuity of Ag- 
gressor order of battle. 

@ Maintain an Aggressor War 
Room. 


@ Procure, store, issue and ship 
Aggressor supplies. 

@ Prepare material for public 
information. 


FOR each field maneuver and ex. 
ercise directed by the Department 
of the Army and USCONARGC, a 
Field Advisory Team from the Cen. 
ter is selected to assist the partici. 
pating units. Preliminary assist. 
ance is provided to the Exercise Dj- 
rector Headquarters in preparation 
of Aggressor Order of Battle, scena. 
rio and background data. 

During the actual exercise, the 
Aggressor Field Advisory Team 
joins and supports the U. S. Army 
unit which is designated to portray 
Aggressor. Field Advisory Teams 
vary in size according to the scope 
of the exercise, and normally in- 
clude the Field Team Commander, 
one or more field team advisors, 
and elements of Aggressor support 
units (Headquarters Company and 
Signal Company, Special). The 
teams provide advice and instruc. 
tion in Aggressor subjects, such as 
organization, tactics, uniforms, 
equipment, drill and ceremonies, 
documents in the Esperanto lan- 
guage, and the operation of special 


Using their own tactical concepts to provide realistic battle training, an Aggressor tank 
infantry team advances against United States position during a maneuver. 
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equipment, such as sonics 


units, to produce typical battlefield 


noises. 


Organic to Headquarters Com- 


pany is the Sonics Platoon, 


yehiclemounted sonics units pro- 
yide training realism by reproduc- 
ing the sound of small-arms fire, 
atillery, mortars, tank and truck 
movement, and other sounds com- = 
mon to the battlefield. These units | 
utilize mobile public address sys- 
ims and sound transmitters. 
















effects 
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In addition, leaflets and broad- Field instruction teams receive intensive 
casts disseminated by the Sonics training, above. Aggressor officers below re- 
Platoon advise the U. S. soldier of Port for briefing. 


ihe “futility of further resistance” 
and of the “‘paradise” which awaits 
him if he will lay down his arms 
wd “give up the hopeless strug- 
de.” Axis Sally and Tokyo Rose 
of World War II find their counter- 


part in Aggressor Annie, 


propaganda reaches U. S. troops 


luring musical broadcasts. 


wonderful it would be to go home,” 


wos the caressing voice, 


though the people there are unap- 
preciative and unfaithful.” 
value of this realism cannot be 


overemphasized. 


Another Headquarters Company 
element is the Engineer Platoon, 
which transports, inflates and em- 


whose 
“How 
“even 


The 


Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, Commanding General, 


places pneumatic gum, tanks, ar- USCONARC attends a briefing conference in 
nored personnel carriers and other Aggressor Center War Room, Fort Riley. 


\chicles, according to extremely 


precise specifications, depending on | Pet 


tmperature and weather. 


levices, indistinguishable from the | 
tal thing even at short distances, | 
ae camouflaged by Aggressor En- 
sineers who also train other units 


in this task. 
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In conjunction with pneumatic 
guns and tanks, the Engineers deto- 
hate artillery simulator banks, 
Which, in a startlingly realistic way, 








These | | AP 
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Pneumatic equipment augments actual battle 
items, and is also used for deception. Above 
is a rubber version of 105mm SP howitzer. 


Gun crew simulates firing of inflatable howit- 
zer, above, while below a pneumatic armored 
personnel carrier looks like the real thing. 





produce the ear-split-effect of a. 
sault guns, field artillery pie 
and deeiiy tank fire. is 

Throughout the exercise, battle. 
field realism and sources of com. 
bat information are injected, by 
permitting capture of specially pre. 
pared Aggressor prisoners, agents 
and deserters, as well as documents 
in Esperanto and _ selected lap. 
guages. Prisoners must be interro. 
gated and documents translated, 
All this enhances the combat intel. 
ligence play. 

During maneuvers, Aggressor 
Special Forces operate behind U. §, 
lines as guerrillas and agents. §o 
thoroughly does Aggressor apply 
himself to these activities that, dur. 
ing Exercise Sage Brush in Louisi- 
ana, local civilian authorities called 
upon a Federal agency to determine 
whether certain inquisitive persons 
were really part of the maneuver or 
in fact agents of a foreign power. 

A point of major interest at Fort 
Riley is the Aggressor War Room 
where a display is provided of vari- 
ous maneuver support facilities, in- 
cluding Aggressor situation and 
combat maps. 

Order of Battle (OB) specialists 
of the Aggressor Center S2 Section 
maintain voluminous files listing 
Aggressor major commands, Gen- 
eral Headquarters units, line divi 
sions, and important military per- 
sonalities. Besides keeping the his 
tory of the Aggressor Nation and 
military structure up to date, they 
furnish a Master Order of Battle 
to the Exercise Director, and pre 
pare a scenario narrating the in 
ception and circumstances of the 
latest Aggressor attack upon the 
United States. 

OB specialists prepare drafts of 
the successive revisions of FM 3b- 
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101 Aggressor, The Maneuver Ene- 
my, FM 30-103, Aggressor Order of 
Battle, and DA Pamphlet 30-101-A, 
the Esperanto Language Supple- 
ment to FM 30-101. The 1959 edi- 
tions of these manuals have recent- 
ly been published. 

Another Aggressor Manual, FM 
30-102, Handbook on Aggressor 
Military Forces is prepared by the 
Command and General Staff Col- 
lege, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
This manual is currently being re- 
vised for publication in mid-1960. 

The S4 Section of the Center 
supports Headquarters Company 
and Signal Company, Special in 
normal organizational supply; it 
also operates the Aggressor Fabri- 
cation Shops and Warehouses where 
uniforms, complete with insignia, 
inflatable pneumatic guns, tanks, 
and vehicles, artillery simulator 
banks, and blank charge firing 
adapters are maintained. Here, too, 
various Aggressor training aids are 
fabricated. 

The Aggressor Center, through 
the $4 Section, supplies training 
aids to Training Aids Sub-Centers 
at thirty-one U. S. Army posts, and 
also to the U. S. Marine Corps and 
the U. S. Air Force, including the 
Air Force Combat Survival School. 
Its activities extend throughout 


continental United States, to Ko- 
rea, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico 
and Headquarters, Caribbean Com- 
mand, Panama Canal Zone. These 
supply activities are of major im- 
portance. For Exercise Dry Hills 
at Yakima Firing Center, Washing- 
ton, for example, the Aggressor 
Center provided approximately 10,- 
000 uniforms with insignia of the 
various Aggressor branches, units, 
and ranks. 


Modern, Mobile, Missile-Equipped 


ALTHOUGH Aggressor, The 
Maneuver Enemy, has long since 
become an accepted and invaluable 
training aid, it has by no means 
fallen into a stalemate existence. 
Aggressor realizes the necessity of 
modernizing its forces, weapons 
and equipment to keep pace with 
the armies of all other nations in 
this nuclear era. Some of these 
spectacular modernization features 
may be found in the 1959 edition 
of FM 30-102, Handbook on Ag- 
gressor Military Forces. Other new 
concepts have not yet been docu- 
mented and publicized. 

Aggressor Center is constantly 
striving to keep pace with the 
changing times and military con- 
cepts. So well has it accomplished 
this mission of rehabilitation and 
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"Captured" U. S. soldiers are imprisoned by an 
they later will be interrogated by experts seeking to secure information. 


revitalization that the present Ag- 
gressor army resembles its original 
self about as little as the U. S. Army 
of today resembles its World War 
II predecessor. 

Important changes include the 
organization of several unconven- 
tional warfare units, namely: 

@ RaAIp-INTELLIGENCE BRIGADE 
has the mission of long-range col- 
lection of combat intelligence. The 
unit is air-dropped, air-landed or 
infiltrated into U. S. rear areas. 
The unit seizes and interrogates 
prisoners and transmits intelligence 
directly by radio to the next higher 
headquarters to which the brigade 
is attached. 

@ COVERT-INTELLIGENCE BRIGADE 
has been trained and equipped to 
operate espionage nets in U. S. 
rear areas and collect information of 
a tactical, strategic, economic, and 
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Aggressor patrol in a compound where 


political nature and to transmit 
this information to parent head- 
quarters. 

@ ParTIsSAN BRIGADE is designed 
to create damage in U. S. rear area 
installations, depots, railways, and 
communications centers. The Bri- 
gade can secure and hold airheads 
in U, S.-held areas for pre-planned 





Aggressor air drops. It is designed 
to mike quickly and cause consid- 
erable harassment to U. S. columns § 
and troop movements. 

@ CircLeE-TRIGON PARTY CELLS | 
are clandestine units designed (07 
stimulate counterintelligence plays 


Members of the Circle-Trigon Pare 


ty also serve as valuable intelli 
gence sources. 


USE of these varied organiza 
tions creates more realism and em} 
hances the intelligence and military 
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jlairs play during maneuvers. ‘The 
y, §. soldier is made aware that 
gaa enemy agents and units are capable 
Moi rear area destruction and espio- 
age. The variety and capabilities 
pf these Aggressor organizations al- 
pw their use in field exercises as 
ell as in command post exercises. 
geressor army also has kept 
ace with technological advances in 
he field of artillery, particularly in 
ihe production of rockets and mis- 
les to support its ground forces. 
i mepons used for direct support 
et the requirements of mobility 
md simplicity, and fulfill the need 
pr heavy and accurate firepower. 
All rockets and missiles in the Ag- 
messor arsenal are designed to meet 
a i two-fold requirement in the event 
4%. Jgof a nuclear or non-nuclear war. 
Each is designed to utilize either a 
where J ouclear or high-explosive warhead. 














To each Aggressor Rifle Army in 
the field, an artillery corps is at- 
tached for support. Organic to this 
artillery corps are three missile 
regiments armed with the Nerono 
and Kolosso rockets and the Ton- 
dro guided missile. The Nerono is 
similar to the U. S. Army Honest 
John, but is mounted on a full- 
tracked amphibious tank chassis. 
The Kolosso has a range of 10 to 
50 miles and is mounted on a heavy 
tank chassis. The Tondro is simi- 
lar to the U. S. Army Redstone, but 
uses a solid fuel propellant and is 
mounted on a heavy tank chassis. 

Aggressor Army Group has two : 
organic guided missile regiments H 
for long-range artillery support. 
Both are equipped with the Fulmo 
and Supro missiles. The  solid- 
fueled Fulmo has a range of 150 to 
350 miles, is mounted on a _ high- 





ismit | the soldier subjected to intensive questioning by the Maneuver Enemy seeking to gain 
head- | intelligence does not soon forget the lessons he has learned during exercises. 


































speed trailer, and is towed by a 
full-tracked prime-mover type ve- 
hicle. The U. S. Army has no com- 
parable missile at present. 

The Supro missile has a range of 
350 to 1500 miles, uses liquid fuel 
propellant, and is the first support 
missile requiring a permanent type 
installation for firing. 

To protect the Homeland and to 
deter the possibility of attack by 
hostile forces, Aggressor technology 
has developed the Teruro guided 
missile with a range of 1500 to 
6000 miles. This missile also uses 
liquid fuel propellant and requires 
a permanent type installation for 
firing. 

Air defense of the Homeland and 
the army in the field has not been 
neglected by Aggressor. Its air de- 
fense missiles—the Bulturo, Sago 
and Aglo—use solid fuel propel- 
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An instruction team prepares artillery simulator device which adds realistic sound, flash and 
smoke at the gun position to provide actual battle atmosphere. 


lants and are capable of use in ei- 
ther field or permanent installa- 
tions. The Bulturo is similar to 
the U. S. Army Hawk, the Sago to 
the Nike-Ajax, and the Aglo to the 
Nike-Hercules. 

Aggressor research in the missile 
field is continuous, and is keeping 
abreast of army requirements. Re- 
search in space flight and planet 
rocketry is believed to be consider- 
ably ahead of that of the United 
States and has contributed immeas- 
urably to defense of the Homeland. 

For electronic warfare and inter- 
cept purposes, Aggressor currently 
employs a special unit which is 
capable of direction finding, inter- 
cept and/or retransmission. FM 30- 
102 gives the organizational struc- 
ture of this special Signal Commu- 
nications Regiment. Aggressor may 
be expected to develop electronic 
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Local townsfolk witnessed 
this Aggressor review 
during recent maneuver 
jn Western state. 









“capabilities to such a degree that it 
‘will become one of the most impor- 
tant phases of his activity. 





WITH the advent of the nuclear 
era and the sudden demise of the 
“Thin Red Line,” the battlefield 
of the future on which Aggressor 
is a participant, will no longer be 
limited to a “front line.” Special 
warfare considerations are being in- 
troduced in order to develop a 
training vehicle to test rear area 
defense and special forces of U. S. 
troops. Aggressor Headquarters at 









sh and 





in ei | Fort Riley is in continual contact 
talla- | with the Special Warfare Center at 
ar to | Fort Bragg, North Carolina, so that 
go to | newly developed principles and 
o the | ideas on Special Warfare may be 
incorporated or adapted, as appro- 
uissile | priate, to the Aggressor concept. 
oping The value of Aggressor is per- 


_ Re | haps best epitomized by analogy 
Janet 


from the world of sports. The av- 
sider- | erage U. S. soldier who is “‘baseball- 
nited | minded” or “football-minded” or 
meas- | interested in some other sport soon 
land. | comes to know the histories, rec- 
inter- } ords, players, “‘dug-out strategy” 
ently } and season probabilities. In short, 
ch is | he “knows the score.” 
inter- The military know-how analogue 
M 30- | to this is called Order of Battle, 
struc: | which means “the manner in which 
nmu- § military forces are organized, dis- 
“may | posed, maneuvered and supplied.” 
ronic } The soldier in training against the 
IGEST } FEBRUARY 1960 








Maneuver Enemy becomes “Aggres- 
sor-minded” by closely observing 
the appearance, uniform, insignia, 
weapons and tactics of his realistic 
foe, and then reporting combat in- 
formation so that it may be proc- 
essed into combat intelligence. 

The military value of Aggressor, 
The Maneuver Enemy, can be sum- 
marized in the credo: 

“Train hard against Aggressor, 
and you will find that this arch- 
enemy of your liberties is the best 
friend of your freedom!” 
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CREATING an airstrip on a far-from-ideal site with men and equip- 
ment landed entirely by air was the challenging test met and passed 
by the 326th Airborne Engineer Battaligno@f the 101st Airborne 
Division in an unusual training exercise at Camp Breckenridge, Ken- 
tucky, last fall. Success of the mission, named Ranger Bulldozer, 
demonstrates what can be accomplished by close coordination be- 
tween Army troops and Air Force Troop Carrier units. 

A point on a map was all that the Battalion had to go on when 
orders were issued for the construction of an airstrip by men, equip- 
ment and supplies dropped entirely by parachute. The designa 
point, about 90 miles from Fort Campbell Ke: 
construction site but wagel 
ment of Camp Breckenm@ 
training base for Army Natte 

To add to the complexity ot the tack, neither the Battalion Com- 
mander nor his staff was permitted to make a reconnaissance of the 
site by ground or air. The Commander, then Lt. Col. James M. 
Goodwin, and his staff were provided with single vertical photographs 
from which they compiled a mosaic. Planning thus was developed 
from minimum intelligence. Yet fifty-two hours after the first heavy 
equipment parachuted down, a C-123 aircraft landed and took off T 
from the 2500-foot long, 60-foot wide strip. 

Success of Ranger Bulldozer is a classic example of what can be | but 















Liew 





accomplished by detailed and excellent planning, professional execu- | ‘in 
tion from a military engineering viewpoint, and outstanding coopera- | ‘ily 
tion from the U. S. Air Force. equ 
and 
OTOL 
a J. A 
«Ce onst 
% 
MAJOR GENERAL W. C. WESTMORELAND |” 
Commanding General, EU 
101st Airborne Division LING 


born 
Kent 
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of the blue to build an airstrip 


soe 


a Camp Breckenridge came— 


WE. FLYING BULLDOZER 





lieutenant Colonel David L. Gundling 














raphs 
oped 
leavy 
k off HOSE ancient Greeks may have and 40 heavy loads of equipment 
had their flying horse Pegasus made a mass drop, first in the his- 
in be J but he was no work animal. Cer- tory of the Airborne and the Corps 
cecu- | luinly they had no word, let alone of Engineers, to set up Operation 
pera- | iy concept, for the type of flying Ranger Bulldozer. Mission — to 
equipment that can be flown in clear the ground and build an air 
ind put to hard work on the _ strip at a pre-selected spot. 

sound, building military facilities. Ordinarily the mass drop itself 
Ability to do just that was dem- would have been of considerable 
—— jstrated when 333 men of the’ military significance, for it estab- 
AND 26th Airborne Engineer Battalion lished planning that can be used in 
future battle operations, provided 
Tk Commanding Otlexe, 3200h An. “ning in technique of rigging 
lome Engineer Battalion, Fort Campbell, nd airdropping engineer equip- 
Kentucky. ment, and generally proved the 








EUTENANT COLONEL DAVID L. GUND- 
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The Flying Bulldozer 





soundness of planning and concepts 
for just such an operation. 

But in this instance the mass 
drop was also the means to an end 
—that of actual ground operations 
under field conditions. Thus, the 
actual completion of a working air- 
strip by equipment and men, all 
entirely airborne, has added mili- 
tary significance for all who must 
plan Army tactical operations. 


PLANNING for the operation 
began in 1958 when Major General 
W. C. Westmoreland, Commanding 
General of the 101st Airborne Di- 
vision, approved recommendations 
of Major (now Lt. Col.) Frank A. 
Stanley to parachute the Engineer 
Battalion of the Division. Admin- 
istrative planning fell to Lt. Col. 
James M. Goodwin, then command- 
ing the 326th Airborne Engineer 
Battalion. The exercise itself was 
scheduled to run from 29 Septem- 
ber to 3 October 1959. 

Several weeks prior to the exer- 
cise, Colonel Goodwin was given a 
designated point on the map—ad- 
mittedly not the best from a con- 
struction angle but one keyed to 
the anticipated training needs of 
Camp Breckenridge. Thus condi- 
tions that would face a similar bat- 
talion under war conditions were 
approximated. To make the mis- 
sion more realistic, no ground re- 
connaissance was permitted. Single 
vertical photographs were provided 
from which a mosaic was prepared 
and a plan developed. 


EVEN further, it was stipulated 
that no men, equipment or supplies 
would be introduced into the area 
except by aerial delivery. This 
meant it was necessary to provide 
for parachute delivery of all con- 
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struction equipment and supplies, 
as well as the required troops, 
weapons and materials to establish 
security posts and road_ blocks 
around the area. 

While considerable theory had 
been evolved regarding the new 
lightweight construction equip. 
ment developed by the Corps of 
Engineers and much testing had 
been done on individual items, 
much remained to be planned and | 
accomplished on Operation Ranger | 
Bulldozer. | 

This included acquisition of rig. 
ging instructions—that is, associa- | 
tion of parachute and equipment— | 
acceleration of the airdrop test pro- 
gram, training in rigging of engi- 
neer equipment for drops, and pro- | 
curement of literally hundreds of 
items needed to effect the actual 
drop. In addition, waivers had to 
be secured from the Air Force to 
drop some of the items not previ 
ously approved in Department c. 
Air Force publications. Above al, | 
it meant acquisition of the neces- | 
sary aircraft. 
While all this was being ee 

| 














plished, coordination had to be ef- 
fected with Camp Breckenridge for 
determination of a landing strip | 
reasonably suitable from a tactical | 


and technical standpoint. 


THE magnitude of the task con- 
fronting the planners may be better 
understood when the figures are 
examined. All in all, close to three- 
quarters of a million pounds of 
machinery, POL supplies, food, 
water, ammunition had to be 
dropped, involving forty trips by 
the big C-130’s. The entire job was, 
to be completed within the tim 
limits of the exercise, by crews 
working around the clock. Men, 
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ipplies, | inachinery and equipment had to 
{roops, | be dropped on a precise schedule to 
tablish assure that the proper machines 
blocks would be available at successive 


phases of the construction. 





ry had | Rigging of equipment was eff- 
€ new ciently accomplished using assem- 
equip- bly line methods. All vehicles and 


tps of | engineer equipment items were pre- 
1g had | pared in the battalion area, and 
items, | the rigged equipment was then 
ed and | transported to Campbell Army Air- 
Ranger | feld for loading into C-130 aircraft. 

| Twelve aircraft were scheduled 
of tig-| 9 unload over the drop zone at 
issocia- | 930 hours on 29 September. These 
nent— | would deliver five D6S tractors, 





St pro-| each weighing 20,518 pounds, 
t engi | rigged, an M212 grader, two M47 
d pro-| dump trucks and assorted quarter 
‘ds of} and half-ton trucks and 17,454 


actual pounds of fuel and oil. 

had to| © The first twelve planes were fol- 
Tce 19} slowed at 1640 hours by twelve 
Previ }-“others bringing in other materiel, 
ent C. | tools, rations. The same schedule 
ve all! ‘served for 30 September — with 
neces: - planes coming in at 0930 and again 
at 1640. 





accom- 


be ef) = WITHIN ten minutes after they 
ige for’ Janded, some of the D6S tractors 
 StTip; were working, and activities con- 








actical’ tinued straight through for 52 
hours. All five tractors were im- 
mediately utilized in stripping the 

k con) surface along the center-line which 

better! had been located a half-hour earlier 

“$ are! by means of compass. Later, after 

three: ‘transit was delivered by air, the 

ds : center-line was re-checked. 

tio Damage to materiel was negligi- 

w “ie ble. All in all, except for minor 

e Y} damage such as bent fenders, hoods 

| dae, _ and gas can brackets, none of the 

| air-dropped equipment was found 
po inoperable. Only one load mal- 

‘| functioned—a load of 5-gallon gaso- 
DIGEST : 
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line cans and, even so, the bulk of 
the gasoline was salvaged. 

Evacuation of personnel and 
equipment from the drop-zone was 
exceptionally well executed. Due 
to the detailed briefing of each 
man, there was no confusion on 
assembly areas, and no hesitation 
in the expeditious removal of air- 
dropped equipment to the operat- 
ing site. Observation posts and 
road-blocks were established within 
an hour after the personnel drop. 
This phase was completed to in- 
clude radio and wire communica- 
tions and gun emplacements within 
three hours. 

As in all airborne operations, the 
most critical factor was time. The 
construction plan therefore differed 
to some extent from normal con- 
struction practices. Greatest devi- 
ation was in drainage. Usually of 
the highest priority in constructing 
an air strip or a roadway, this pro- 
cedure was reversed, and ditches 
and culverts were constructed and 
installed as equipment arrived and 
time permitted. 

All of the engineer equipment 
was fully employed. Tractors and 
graders were used in stripping, cut- 
ting, filling and compaction. Ini- 
tially, Scoop Loaders were used in 
bank excavation, and as the dis- 
tance increased, they were used to 
load the dump trucks. 

In such forced operations, work- 
ing in two twelve-hour shifts, fa- 
tigue was to be expected by the 
equipment operators. This was 
alleviated to some extent by the 
availability of a few extra operators 
who were rotated on the equip- 
ment. Increased efficiency resulted 
as regular operators were afforded 
a chance to rest. 

Visiting engineers — including 
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The Flying Bulldozer 


Lieutenant General E. C. Itschner, 
Chief of Engineers—witnessed the 
remarkable transformation. But 
just as amazing were the perform- 
ance characteristics of the C-123 
aircraft which tested the completed 
airstrip. Because of these charac- 








\ 

% 

Small chute pulls heavy \ 

Maj. Gen. W. C. Westmoreland inspects rig- item from aircraft, then \ 
ging of a tractor, above, before it floats to cargo chutes open to t 
a safe landing on its pallet, below. land equipment for wait- 4 


ing engineers. 


Out of 40 landings, only one mal- 
function occurred, and 75 percent 
of contents of gas cans was saved. 



































teristics, the minimum operational 
landing strip can have longitudinal 
and transverse gradients of 2 per- 
cent, a rate of change not to ex- 
ceed 1% percent per 100 feet. 
Considering the general specifi- 
cations, the small sized construction 
equipment employed, the comple- 





Members of the battalion staged a mass 
jump, quickly moved out to establish de- 
fenses, and were ready and waiting to op- 
erate equipment. 


Small items dangling under men will be cut 
loose before chute lands. Below, equipment 
was working minutes after airdrop. 





tion of a strip 2,500 feet by 60 feet 
on virgin soil in just 52 hours, is 
remarkable. Planners, equipment, 
and highly trained men of the 
326th Airborne Engineer Battalion, 
all combined to make military his- 
tory in Ranger Bulldozer. 


Field takes shape as stripping operations, 
left, are followed by filling in low spots, 
below, and graders go to work... 


. « « to smooth the runway so that within 52 
hours after starting, the flying bulldozers have 
created a landing strip from a wilderness and 
this C-123 can land and take off. 
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REDEYE, new surface-to-air shoulder-fired 
guided missile system under development, 
enables combat troops to destroy low-flying 
strafing or bombing aircraft. Man-transport- 
able, the system—about four feet long, three 
inches in diameter, and weighing about 20 
pounds—is effective at altitudes and ranges 
needed for defense of field army positions. 
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ON DISPLAY 


* 
* 


DEMONSTRATIONS of | fire- 
power and equipment ranging from 
the 1866-vintage Gatling gun to 
latest missiles were highlights of 
the 4Ilst annual meeting of the 
American Ordnance Association at- 
tended by some 6,500 members at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Mary- 
land, last October. 

A “parade” of Army missiles— 
Hawk, Nike-Hercules, Lacrosse, 
Corporal, Redstone and Sergeant— 
followed welcoming addresses by 
Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker; Louis Polk, president of 
the Association; Maj. Gen. H. N. 
Toftoy, Aberdeen commander; and 
Lt. Gen. J. H. Hinrichs, Army 
Chief of Ordnance. 





Missile launcher resembles the famed “ba- 
zooka" of World War II and the Korean War 
in appearance only. Launch tube also serves 
as a shipping container for the missile. Mis- 
sile contains propellant, high-explosive war- 
head, and electronic guidance system. Both 
missile and launcher can easily be carried by 


-one soldier. 
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New Weapons on Display 

















Besides demonstrations of rifles 105mm Howitzer M2A2E2—an improved | 7.6 
and automatic weapons, mortars, — of Se a oe artil- 
recoilless rifles, artillery, rockets pied Hise ang se igher angle of fie 

tt Pca ea and longer effective firing range to Cal 
and transport vehicles, the day-long make it almost equal of 155mm Hoy. 
program included displays of air- itzer of World War I. 
borne operations and presentations 155mm Howitzer, T258, featuring same 2 
of Army Chemical Corps combat types of improvements as M2A2E2. 
equipment. 115mm Boosted Rocket Weapon, XM70, 

Members in attendance saw pea arimery Went 
firings of the Honest John and using boosted rocket principle. Capa. | 99, 

hat ble of firing a boosted rocket or a 
Little John rockets and also a salvo conventional round from the same 
of 25 solid-propellant 4.5-inch sur- breech and tube, this weapon was 
face-to-surface rockets armed with developed by Army Ordnance for the 
high explosive and chemical war- U.S Seer Sage. 

heads. The new 90mm Medium —— SP at T195, amphibious bn 
Assault Weapon designed to pro- —irborne capabilities achieved by alk} it 

vide the Infantry soldier with a aluminum hull construction. oe mn 
lightweight shoulder-fired weapon 155mm SP Howitzer, T196 self-propelled | % 

capable of penetrating all existing howitzer featuring aluminum armor | ™ 
armored vehicles also was fired pub- plate, large turret space, ability wo | 

licly for the first time. swim; uses longer range ammunition; < 

, , mney powered with new diesel engine. ak 

Ranging from machine guns to ; : in 

aluminum-armored self-propelled 8-inch SP_ Howitzer, 236, unarmored, | 

: low silhouette vehicle designed for ; 
howitzers, weapons shown for the general artillery and close-in support b 
first time to the public included: to armored columns. ’ 














115mm BOOSTED ROCKET SYSTEM, a new direct support field artillery weapon, is being = 
developed by Army Ordnance Corps for U. S. Marine Corps. Capable of a single shot of 7 
a high rate of automatic fire, it can fire either a boosted rocket or a conventional round of 
ammunition from the same breech and tube. Boosted rocket allows engagement of targets = 
at greater ranges than conventional shell, for the same weight of gun and rate of fire. — 
Range of boosted rocket round can be controlled. Low recoil forces and the use of light- 
weight material allows weapon to be helicopter-transportable. 


—_ 
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762mm Machine Gun, M73, shortened 
receiver and other features make it 
desirable for use in tanks. 

Caliber .50 Machine Gun, M85, with 
dual rate of fire designed for tanks 
and other combat vehicles. 

42-inch Mortar, T7201, designed to re- 
duce weight, simplify and increase 
performance compared to standard 
M30 Mortar. (T201 is 140 pounds 
lighter.) 

90mm Medium Antitank Weapon Re- 
coilless Rifle, this lightweight (ap- 
proximately 33 pounds)  shoulder- 
fired weapon can penetrate all exist- 






















TWO NEW ARTILLERY 
PIECES, the 8-inch how- 
iter, left, and the 175- 
mm gun-howitzer, both 
self-propelled, are 
mounted on the same 
full-tracked chassis, rep- 
resenting a consider- 
able savings in engineer- 
ing and production. The 
g-inch howitzer, weigh- 
ing only 28 tons, is high- 
ly mobile, general sup- 
port artillery, will fur- 
nish close-in support to 
armored columns. The 
gun weighs 30 tons, 
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ing armored vehicles at ranges and 
accuracies greater than that of 3.5- 
inch Rocket Launcher, 


The M60, designated the Army’s 
new main battle tank, was shown 
and fired during the concluding 
portion of the demonstrations. 
Scheduled to replace the existing 
Patton 48, it mounts a 105mm 
gun, incorporates new 750 horse- 
power diesel-cycle engine, and 


other component changes. 





CONVERTIBLE UTIL- 
ITY 34 TON TRUCK is 
an experimental dual- 
purpose vehicle having 
the characteristics of 
both the Jeep and Me- 
chanical Mule. Seats can 
be folded out of way 
to provide flat surface 
for cargo, and suspen- 
sion system provides ex- 
cellent ride over rough 
terrain. Vehicle with ac- 
cessories weighs 2440 
pounds, carries cargo 
payload of 1500 pounds 
or five passengers and 
driver at maximum speed 
4 of 60 miles an hour, 
cruising range of 135 
miles. 
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M-60 TANK, designated as new Main Battle Tank, will replace present medium M-48 Patton, 
It mounts a new 105mm gun which gives more hitting power than 90mm gun on M.4, 
New armament and new engine greatly increase operational range; fire control system is 
simplified. M-60 weighs 52 tons, carries crew of four, mounts caliber .50 and caliber 30 
machine gun. Diesel engine makes possible greater range, reduced fire hazards. Powered 8-1 
by Continental 750-hp. diesel engine, it has speed of 32 mph, cruising range of 250 miles, PEL 


M-113 ARMORED PER. por 
SONNEL CARRIER is clos 


low-silhouette, light. mor 
weight vehicle for trans- onl) 
porting personnel or to 
cargo. Hull of alumi- wei 
num armor plate, all- is 
welded construction and 175 


watertight openings and 
make it fully amphibi- 
ous. It is also airtrans- | 
portable. M-113 carries 
complement of 13 fully- 
armed soldiers, mounts 


either a caliber .50 or = 
.30 machine gun. tig 
| 





T-195 HOWITZER is full-tracked, _ light 
weight, amphibious aluminum-armored self 
propelled’ 105mm/‘-howitzer. It is also ait 
transportable. Designed to carry load of 89% 
rounds, it fires standard. howitzer rounds and © 
newer, longer-range round. Fire control sys ~ 
tem has been simplified and accuracy im = 
proved. Because of its all-aluminum hull” 
construction, T-195 is eight tons lighter than 
older models of 105mm self-propelled howit- 
zers. Recoil mechanism has been modified 
to permit quick change of tubes, and ex 
ternal buffer is provided to ease gun back 
into battery after firing. 
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M-88 MEDIUM TANK 
RECOVERY VEHICLE, 
weighing 109,975 pounds, 
recovers disabled tanks 
and other vehicles under 
fire, using a hydraulic /é ? 
stowed boom. It carries : - 


fons. Maximum speed 
is 30 miles per hour, and 
it can climb a 60 per- 
cent grade. 


8-INCH SELF-PRO- 
PELLED HOWITZER is 
unarmored, low silhou- 
ette vehicle, designed 
for use as general sup- 
port artillery and for 
close-in support to ar- 
mored columns. It weighs 
only 28 tons compared 
to older model which 
weighed 49 tons. Chassis 
is also used for new 
175mm gun, 155mm gun, 
and for heavy crane. 


90mm GUN, M-56 is a highly maneuverable, mobile self-propelled weapon capable of being 
transported in either heavy assault gliders or cargo aircraft; it can also be airdropped. 
Light in weight (15,500 pounds), it can traverse muddy or marshy terrain, snow and sand. 
With maximum speed of 28 miles per hour and cruising range of 140 miles, M-56 can 
negotiate a 60 percent grade. It carries a crew of three. 









Deep-water tests prove sea-worthiness of 


Roll-On, Roll-Off Vehicular 
Cargo-Loading Techniques 


IN exhaustive tests conducted recent- 
ly in lower Chesapeake Bay, the Army 
Transportation Corps’ new shallow 
draft Beach Discharge Lighter was 
used in stern-to-stern transfer of tracked 
and wheeled vehicles from the Navy’s 
cargo carrier USNS Comet. 

Success of the tests indicates that 
new concepts of over-the-beach cargo 
discharge operations are feasible, pro- 
viding a wider range of capabilities in 
port operations in undeveloped over- 
seas areas. 

Joining in the five days of testing 
were the 499-foot vehicle cargo carrier 
Comet of the Navy’s Military Sea 
Transportation Service, and the Ar- 
my’s 338-foot shallow lighter, the Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John U. D. Page. 
Wheeled and tracked vehicles were 
driven aboard the ocean-going roll-on/ 
roll-off ship, then by means of a spe- 
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cially hinged ramp that bridged the 
two vessels’ sterns, the vehicles were 
off-loaded onto the “‘flat-top” deck of 
the smaller Page. 

In an actual operation, the Page 
would proceed to the beach, lower its 
bow ramp, and the vehicles would roll 
off. Since this phase has already been 
successfully tested, it was not included 
in the Chesapeake Bay exercise. 

The Comet is the military’s first true 
roll-on/roll-off type ship, capable of 
handling anything from a quarter ton 
truck to a semi-trailer. It can engage 
in port-to-port operations as well as 
over-the-beach type operation with 
smaller shallow draft vessels. 

The Page is designed for use in shal- 
low waters where it can bridge the 
water gap remaining after the larger 
ship has moved in as far as its draft 
will allow. 
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Maneuvering 
into position, 
“Page” and 
“Comet” make 


contact. oe 


... Swiftly the 

ramp connects 

the two ships. 
Wheeled and 
tracked vehicles . » « 


... come rolling 
aboard the 
smaller craft, 
ready for trans- 
port to beach. 
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IMPROVED AERIAL MOBILITY 
By Rotary and Fixed-Wing Aircraft 


LARGEST helicopter in the Army in- 
ventory, the H-37 ““Mojave” above recent- 
ly demonstrated its aerial troop mobility 
capabilities by lifting 50 fully equipped 
soldiers although normally designed to 
carry 36 men or 24 litters. The H-37 is a 
giant twin-engine all-metal helicopter, in- 
corporating a five blade main rotor and 
four blade tail rotor, powered by two 18 
cylinder twin-row radial piston type en- 
gines, and capable of carrying up to 
10,000 pounds of cargo. It is manufac- 
tured by Sikorsky, Bridgeport, Conn, 








NEWEST in the Army’s family of air- 
craft is the YAC-1 “Caribou,” below, re- 
cently accepted and now coming into pro- 
duction. It is a Short ‘Take-Off and 
Landing craft designed to operate from 
short, improvised strips in close support 
of troops in forward areas. Able to get 
off the ground in about 100 yards, it has 
a range of up to 1,400 miles, hauls six 
tons of cargo or 32 fully-equipped combat 
troops or 14 stretchers. It is manufactured 
by de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, 
Limited. 
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: ABMA Functions Transferred 


Missions and functions of the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency at Huntsville, 


Alabama, have been transferred by 
President Eisenhower to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA). In his statement announcing 


the transfer, President Eisenhower stated 
that it was “to strengthen the national 
space effort and provide for America’s 
changing requirements in this field.” As 
part of this action, he pointed out, devel- 
opment of “super-booster” special vehicles 
will be consolidated in NASA under direc- 
tion of the ABMA team which “has 
demonstrated its intense dedication in this 
field and has shown its high technical 
proficiency through splendid accomplish- 
ments under Army aegis.” Among accom- 
plishments of ABMA as an Army-civil- 
ian team was the launching of the Free 
World’s first space satellite on 31 January 
1958 and successive Explorer satellites. 


New Lacrosse Units 


Three additional Lacrosse surface-to- 
surface guided missile battalions are sched- 
uled for early activation at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, bringing to seven the total of those 
activated. The new units will be desig- 
nated the Fifth Missile Battalion, Lacrosse, 
40th Artillery; Fifth Missile Battalion, 
Lacrosse, 39th Artillery; and Fifth Missile 
Battalion, Lacrosse, 33d Artillery. Each 
will have a complement of approximately 
190 officers and men. 


Army Safety Award 


For the sixth consecutive year and the 
fourteenth time in the past sixteen years, 
the Department of the Army has been 
selected to receive the National Safety 
Council’s Award of Honor for outstand- 
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4 
of professional interest 


ing safety performance. The award was 
presented recently to Secretary of the 
Army Wilber M. Brucker. During 1959 
Army accidents, injuries and deaths were 
lowest since 1949, cost of injuries to Army 
personnel decreased five percent while 
property damage costs dropped 10 per- 
cent below 1958. 


Command Changes 


Duncan Hodge has been named Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Man- 
power, Personnel and Reserve Forces) to 
succeed Franklin L. Orth who recently 
joined the staff of the National Rifle 
Association. 

Lieutenant General John C. Oakes, 
formerly Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Military Operations, has succeeded 
Lieutenant General James E. Moore as 
Army Deputy Chief of Staff for Military 
Operations. General Moore has been 
appointed Chief of Staff, Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers, Europe. 


Major General August Schomburg, 
formerly Deputy Chief of Ordnance, suc- 
ceeds Major General John B. Medaris as 
Commanding General, Army Ordnance 
Missile Command, following retirement of 
General Medaris. 


Social Security Deductions 


Social Security deductions from military 
pay have been increased to 3 percent for 
1960 in lieu of the old figure of 214 
percent. The rate is scheduled to advance 
to 31% percent by 1963, to 4 percent by 
1966, and to 414 percent by 1969. These 
successive increases are required under 
the present Social Security law. Maximum 
amount of pay subject to the tax remains 
at $4800. 
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News of Professional Interest 


High Power Tube 


Tracking of oncoming intercontinental 
ballistic missiles will be possible at longer 
ranges due to a powerful new electronic 
tube developed for installation in Nike- 
Zeus, the Army’s anti-missile defense sys- 
tem. The first group of tubes, developed 
by Sperry Gyroscope Company of Great 
Neck, New York, have successfully com- 
pleted full-power performance tests and 
have been accepted for delivery to the 
Nike-Zeus prime contractor, Western Elec- 
tric Company. Known as a klystron, the 
new high power tube brings into being 
several technical breakthroughs of funda- 
mental importance in extending capa- 
bilities of defense systems. The klystron 
both generates and precisely controls a 
large amount of high-frequency radar 
power to give greater accuracy, speed and 
certainty in tracking small, fast-moving 
tar,2ts at greater ranges than previously 
achieved. It can generate more power per 
wavelength than any microwave radar 
tube now in use. 


Nike-Zeus Test Fired 


Desired technical data was obtained 
from the 14 October 1959 firing of a 
test model of the Army’s Nike-Zeus anti- 
missile missile at White Sands Missile 
Test Range. Both the booster motor and 
sustainer motor were fired. The booster, 
largest known single-engine solid pro- 
pellant rocket motor ever fired, developed 
more than 400,000 pounds of thrust at 
launch. 


The booster was developed by Thiokol 
Chemical Company, while Grand Central 
Rocket Company, Redlands, California, 
developed the sustainer engine. Western 
Electric Company is prime contractor. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and Douglas 
Aircraft Company are major development 
contractors. 





General Marshall Biography 


Using private papers and actual inter- 
view material put on tape before his 
death, an authorized biography now is 
being prepared on the life of the late 
General of the Army George C. Marshall, 
former Secretary of State, Secretary of 
Defense and Army Chief of Staff in World 
War II. 

The book is being written by Dr. For- 
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rest C, Pogue, director of the Marshall 
Research Center, Lexington, Virginia, jt 
was announced by General of the Army 
Omar N. Bradley, president of the George 
C. Marshall Research Foundation. 
Work on collecting private papers and 
performing research in official documents 
began more than three years ago. Before 
his death 16 October 1959, General Mar. 
shall had recorded more than 40 hours of 
interview material in answer to detailed 
questions. Interviews also have been con. 
ducted with more than 125 former aggo. 
ciates. As stipulated by General Marshall, 
any money received for writings based 
on these materials go to the Marshall 
Foundation to continue research on prob- 
lems of peace and war. The author was 
a combat historian in World War II and 
prepared the official volume on General 
Eisenhower’s command in Europe, 1944. 
45, The Supreme Command. He also is 
co-author of The Meaning of Yalta. 


Airborne Crane 


Designed to meet the need for light- 
weight but rugged construction equip- 
ment, a new airborne crane that can be 
dropped by parachute in forward areas 
has been developed through joint efforts 
of the U. S. Army Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories and the Crane- 
Shovel Industry. Capable of lifting more 
than its own weight, the newest item of 
airborne equipment weighs 16,000 pounds, 
can lift more than 18,000 pounds, tows 
readily at convoy speeds, has self-pro- 
pelled speed of 8 miles per hour, can be 
converted to clamshell, dragline and 
shovel front operation. Considerable use 
of aluminum reduces weight. 


Logistical History 

The Office of the Chief of Military His- 
tory recently announced publication of 
Logistical Support of the Armies, Vol. 
II—forty-third in the series “United 
States Army in World War II” and fifth 
in the subseries “The European Theater 
of Operations.” The new historical vol- 
ume was written by Dr. R. G. Ruppenthal 
who served in four World War campaigns 
with VII Corps and Third Army, subse- 
quently becoming Assistant Theater His- 
torian for the European Theater of Oper- 
ations. It is for sale at $4.50 a copy by 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. ©. 
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New Flight Navigation System 


A lightweight radar navigation and 
fight instrument system which will per- 
mit all-weather operation of aircraft and 
helicopters without assistance from ground 
based radar and other present navigation- 
al guides has been developed for the 
Army by Sperry Gyroscope Company, 
Hempstead, Long Island, New York. 

A key feature of the system—known 
as the AN/APN 118—is a_ nine-inch- 
square map display which shows a pilot 
a visual picture of his aircraft’s position 
and progress. Exact location of the plane 
and its direction of flight are indicated 
by a moving pointer against air or grid 
maps. 

Other features of the system include an 
extremely accurate “free gyro” which 
provides accurate navigation when mag- 
netic references become unreliable, as at 
the North and South Poles, and at ex- 
tremely high altitudes; movable tape 
which tells a pilot his speed and rate of 
climb, and an  auto-navigator which 
“remembers” flight information. 


Lebanon History Under Way 


If you took part in the Lebanon Emer- 
gency, the Office of the Chief of Military 
History is interested in what you saw or 
did, what you wrote in diaries or letters. 
OCMH is currently gathering material on 
the Emergency and desires information, 
no matter how inconsequential it may 
seem, to assist in piecing together a com- 
prehensive story of the U. S. Army in 
Lebanon. Unit and individual names, 
dates and places are of importance and all 
information should contain them when- 
ever possible. Correspondence should be 
addressed: Office of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., Attn: Lebanon. 


Research Rocket 

The Army in cooperation with the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration launched a  five-stage research 
rocket, the Strongarm, from the NASA 
launch facility at Wallops Island, Virginia, 
in November to measure upper atmos- 
phere electron densities. The scientific 
vehicle reached an altitude of approxi- 
matly 1,050 miles. 

Scientists from the Army Ballistic Re- 
search Laboratories at Aberdeen Proving 
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Ground, Maryland, aided by a University 
of Michigan team, employed an Army 
Honest John rocket, two Army Nike-Ajax 
boosters, a modified Recruit and a “scaled” 
Army Sergeant to boost the nose into the 
upper atmosphere. 

The experiment was one of a number 
planned by various agencies in connection 
with International Geophysical Year stud- 
ies sponsored by the National Academy of 
Sciences. 


Combat Surveillance Training 


The program for training of personnel 
for operation and maintenance of Com- 
bat Surveillance and Target Acquisition 
equipment is outlined in Department of 
Army Circular 611-44. Courses are cur- 
rently conducted at Combat Surveillance 
and Target Acquisition Training Com- 
mand, Fort Huachuca, Arizona. Quota 
allocations are based on scheduled deliver- 
ies of equipment. 


Explorer VII in Orbit 


With a life expectancy of 20 years, the 
Explorer VII earth satellite which was 
launched 13 October 1959 by an Army 
Juno II rocket, is circling the earth every 
141 minutes, returning valuable informa- 
tion on radiation and weather. The 91.5 
pound “space laboratory” was fabricated 
and tested prior to launch by the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency of the Army Ord- 
nance Missile Command. A feature of the 
satellite is use of the sun to power its 
radio transmitters and internal electronic 
mechanism, developed by the U. S. Army 
Signal Research and Development Labora- 
tories. The power package is larger and 
more powerful than that used in the 
still orbiting Vanguard I test ‘vehicle 
launched in March 1958. 


Variable Height Pier 


Designed for speeding erection of tacti- 
cal and line of communications bridges, 
a variable height pier has been developed 
by the Engineer Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 
It can be erected under varied site con- 
ditions up to a height of 100 feet, and will 
support 150-foot-span triple truss tactical 
bridges with 100-ton eccentric load total- 
ing 275 tons. It can be used to reinforce 
existing road bridges for military loads. 
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News of Professional Interest 


Service Careers for Women ices, OASD (MP&R), The Pentagon, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





A brochure designed to inform young 
college women of the officer career oppor- Packaging Symposium 
tunities available in the U. S. Armed 
Forces is now being distributed by the 
Defense Advisory Committee on Women 
in the Services (DACOWITS)._ Estab- 
lished in 1951 by the Secretary of Defense, 
DACOWITS is mite to 2 membership Washington, D.C. ‘Handling of mi 
ne ae es I Paiiies and Leservane components and packaging 
Oasis OF Civic leadership and achievements § implications incident to air drop Wingy 
in business, professions or public service. among the topics covered. Industrial 

The brochure entitled “For You, an trends, lightweight packaging, geometrics 
Officer’s Career in the U.S. Armed Forces” in packaging, and a look into the future 
contains chapters on career fields, special- of food packaging also will be considered, 
ties, career promotion, training, educa- An “International Forum” will present 
tional opportunities, eligibility require- new ideas and techniques available in 
ments and other information. Copies may cooperation with the European Packaging 
be obtained by writing to Defense Ad- Institute. Closed circuit TV will be used 
visory Committee on Women in the Serv- to show operations at field installations, 


New materials and new techniques in 
packaging and handling will be discussed 
at the Fifth Military-Industry Packaging 
and Materials Handling Symposium Feb. 
ruary 8-10 at the Sheraton Park Hotel, 


For Your Convenience ... 


Subscribe for a personal copy .. . 


Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Please enter my subscription for one year (twelve issues) for ARMY 
INFORMATION DIGEST. 

(Please check which) 
[] $2.25 for mailing to domestic or APO address. 


I ] 
enclose payment of (1 $3.00 for mailing to foreign address. 


Name 





(Please print) 
Address 








Single copy to U. S. or APO address, 25 cents; foreign, 32 cents. 
(Make check, postal or money order payable to Superintendent of Documents.) 


Distribution: 
To be distributed in accordance with DA Form 12 requirements. 
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“While a ship may symbolize the Navy and an 
airplane or long-range missile rhe Air Force, the 
only completely adequate symbol of the Army is 
man—the frontline combat soldier. He doesn't 
float, fly or fission. He is not a superman, but 
he must be a little better than most men, a little 

tougher in character, with stamina, guts, de- 
termination and discipline, and he must be dedi- 
cated to his profession, to insure that our Army 
will be victorious in the future as it always has 
been in the past. It is he who gets most of our 
attention, not only in the Infantry, but through- 
out the Army as a whole.” 
Major General Pau! L. Freeman, Jr., 
Commandant, U.S. Army infantry School. 
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